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Hitler: A Word From Him Can Send Armies on the March 


(After Four Years of Dictatorship, Nobody Calls Him “Adolf” Any More. See Page 18) 












































































































READERS WRITE 





Goose? Geese? Gooses? 


A tailor’s smoothing iron is called a 
goose. I would like to know what is the 
plural form for the tailor’s goose. How 
would you compose your letter to make 
an order for two? 

Fred L, Paxton 


Calvin, Okla. 

{Not usually stumped, PATHFINDER would sug- 
gest the following letter: ‘“‘Dear Sir: We should like 
to order one tailor’s goose. On second thought, 
better make the order for two.’’—Ed.] 


No Exchanges 


I have noticed in your magazine at vari- 
ous times some letters on farm tenants 
and their problems. Some of these writ- 
ers infer that the tenant is better off than 
the landlord. Yet I have never heard ot 
a landlord wanting to exchange places 
with the tenant. 

It seems to me there must be some kind 
of restraint placed on excessive holdings 


of land used for the production of agri-’ 


cultural crops. If we allow the farming 
land to pass into the hands of trusts and 
corporations, the future of the rural pop- 
ulation is doomed to peasantry. 

S. A. Buddemeier 
Sidney, Ill. 


Christian Archbishop 


I am pleased to read that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is beginning to talk like a 
Christian. His previous utterances about 
King Edward VIII, now Duke of Windsor, 
led me to believe that he was neither a 
Christian nor a man of honor. 

L. N. Sawyer 
Sandpoint, Idaho. 


LOVE (Free) 


As a subscriber of several years stand- 
ing, I should like to inquire whether per- 
chance your editorial entitled “LOVE 
(Free)”’ in the Dec. 26 issue may be paid 
propaganda in favor of Western Union. 
While there may be some truth in the 
statement that Mr. Willever may have 
originated the idea, the free service is not 
exclusive with Western Union as your 
editorial implies. 
If there were no financial consideration 
involved, a concrete demonstration of 
your fairness (in which we have implicit 
faith) would be greatly appreciated by 
your subscribers, especially the writer 
and the thousands of Postal Telegraph 
employees. 
Your paper is getting better and better 
and I want to congratulate you. There 
would be considerable satisfaction, how- 
ever, in being assured that there are no 
strings tied to your editorial comments. 
Hurley C. Trumpfheller, 
Manager 

Postal Telegraph 

Wilmington, Del. 


[PATHFINDER assures Mr. Trumpfheller and 
thousands of his fellow employees in Postal Tele- 
graph that nobody can buy PATHFINDER’S editorial 
space. The fact is that Western Union, in its ready- 
written messages, made LOVE free long before 
Christmas. Postal did not do the same until just 
before Christmas, but last week it went Western 
Union one better: From now on, either the word 
LOVE or REGARDS may be added gratis to al] types 
of Postal Telegraph messages.—Ed.] 


Woman’s Place 


In the Jan. 9 issue of PATHFINDER 
(Women In The News) there seems to be 
some question as to whether we should 
send the good women of our world back 
to the kitchen. In my opinion, we should 
not place our women in the same status 
with odd pieces of furniture, too beauti- 
ful and valuable to throw away but lack- 





ing a suitable place to put them. In the 
case of women, even more so than with 
furniture, we should be interested in ar- 
ranging a suitable setting. 

If Miss Earhart wants to pursue her 
career in the clouds, I think she should 
be encouraged in it. If my wife wants to 
drive my mule or continue to do sport 
fishing, in both of which she is thoreugh- 
ly capable, I think she should be encour- 
aged in it. But I must disagree with Miss 
Earhart in her statement that the world 
would come to an end if the women were 
sent back to the kitchen. Nevertheless, 
I do think about half the male population 
would immediately die of indigestion 
should this thing happen. 

In the case of a man who has an in- 
come sufficient to provide comfortably 
for his family, I do not think his wife 
should be allowed, by law, to work outside 
the home for a salary which would af- 
ford a livelihood to some other home. 
These are the women who would commit 
suicide rather than settle to the routine 
duties of housewife. 

In my case, I am a very happily mar- 
ried man (I think). My wife can even 
make a cake (chocolate). The remarkable 
part of it is—it’s a good cake. 

I say, let our women pursue their own 
happiness. If you ever tried to keep one 
from it, 1 am sure you agree with me. 

Aubrey L. Waff 
Williston, Fla. 
. * = 

..» Married women should be at home, 
as they are queens in that particular dom- 
icile. Read First Timothy 5:14. When 
a woman is married she should get a 
divorce from her job—not from her hus- 
band. There should be a law forbidding 
married women working for wages when 
their husbands are receiving at least $20 
a week. The average family can live on 
that amount... . 

; J. Burton Beck 
Oil City, Pa. 

. * * 

Some people have worried about wom- 
an’s place and her intelligence as far back 
as we have any records. Rosa Bonheur 
had to don men’s clothes in order to work 
with her father in his studio. Women 
haven't written operas and symphonies 
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because it is only very lately they 
had a chance. Besides, even the 
don’t compose any that are worth 
nowadays. 

As to women’s intelligence, didn 
ence find and proclaim last year that 
isn’t any difference? As to business 


ures, aren’t there plenty of men fai 


Olga Ur 
Kelliher, Minn. 


* * - 


. . . Study I Timothy 5:14 
women of America are called up 
search our hearts to learn how ad 
we are being duped into practicins 
disseminating vicious, decadent old 
propaganda, which dictates that 
forsake home duties to replace n 
factory and field, to sow and re: 
harvests which keep these aggressi\ 
belligerent dictators and their b 
millions of soldiers fat and sassy 

Myrtle Co 
Lafayette, Ind. 


{I Timothy 5:14 reads: “I will therefore 
younger women marry, bear children, ¢g 
house, give none occasion to the adversary 
reproachfully.’’—Ed.] 


“Sit-down” Legality 

Can you advise by what right 
thority union labor or any othe: 
group can take possession of an « 
er’s property? If they do not ha 
right to do this, why are they not « 
from the premises when on a “‘sit- 
strike, and why do not the emp 
exercise their common property rig 
is there such a thing in union labo: 
ments? 

L. W. Field 

Manhattan, Kansas. 


{Although no court has as yet settled 
tion, occupation of plants by ‘“‘sit-down’’ st 
generalfy regarded as illegal. Employers, how 
perhaps because they fear the possibility of r« 
violence and property damage—apparently 
luctant to have such strikers ejected.—Ed.) 


Child Labor 


In the issue of January 9 you pu 
two articles concerning the questi: 
child labor. You seem to favor th« 
posed 22nd amendment. This is p 
tially the most vicious proposition 
made to the American people. It 
open the way to absolute contro! 
childlife up to the age of 18 years 





centralized governmental authority 


is exactly what the reds would like to 


0. S. EI 


Bremen, Ind. 
* . . 

With regard to your front page sh 
child labor in the cotton fields, I s! 
like to say that in the first plac: 
average farmer could not harvest hi 
ton and have anything left at p: 
prices of lint cotton if he was deni 
help of his children. Some of our 
leaders were taught to work and 
cotton on the farm. Say to the “so! 
ters” at Washington to let the farm 
dren alone and those that are taug 


work will take care of themselves an: 


nation. 
Clarence W. Bri 
Smithville, Ark. 


Kansas Death Penalty 


PATHFINDER, in its January 9 
page 12, states that Kansas has aband 
the death penalty. The Kansas legis! 
of 1935 restored the death penalt: 
murder. J. W. He 
Lincoln, Kansas. 


{Mr. Healy is right. Kansas, which had pr¢ 
removed the death penalty from its criminal! 
1935 restored death by hanging for murders 
18 years of age.—Ed.] 
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Over a Million Weekly 





Today there is a housing shortage 
no less severe than in 1920. In such 
large cities as New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Detroit, the need for 
homes is pressing. Smaller cities like 
Omaha, Dayton, O., Gary, Ind., and 
Aurora, Lll., are finding their quarters 
cramped. 

The necessity for action has been 
cited time and again by the present 
administration. In his message to 
Congress (PATHFINDER, Jan. 16), 
President Roosevelt stated the prob- 
lem thus: 

“Many millions of Americans still 
live in habitations which not only fail 


to provide the physical benefits of 
modern civilization but breed dis- 
ease... 

Congress will shortly find itself be- 
ing called upon to debate the Low- 


Rent Housing and Slum Clearance bill 
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"3 American Goal: New Homes For 
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7 PENTHOUSE overlooks a slum. 
A road winding past a mansion 
ce. ° 
gi leads to a hovel. Of such contrasts is 
b the pattern of the American housing 
* roblem woven. 
) With contrastiness of that sort, the 
pattern can scarcely be better than a 
izy quilt. And “crazy quilt” best 
lescribes the situation in the United 
States. Based on the question of suf- 
iently low cost alone, this country 
in be said to have no modern hous- 
, ing. There is perhaps one inexpen- 
sive dwelling for every 3,000 families 
a which meets strictly up-to-date re- 
quirements for health and comfort— 
t - 
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” no more than 5,000 or 10,000 in the 
h entire country. 
p In Europe there have been 6,000,000 
i modern housing units built since the 
ir World war. England, Germany and 
Ll Holland, with a combined population 


jual to the United States, have 4,500,- 
00 modern homes—about one to every 
ven families, as against America’s 
e to every 3,000. 
B it is not that the United States has 
been behind in building. There was 
i0-year period beginning in 1920 
ring which houses were erected 
th such rapidity that a joke of the 
riod, with almost a trace of truth 
Its it, told of a person staring at a 
27 kyseraper and muttering: “Why, that 
isn’t here yesterday.” 
BURST BUBBLE: But the joke turn- 
| grim. For the housing boom of 
20’s was a careening, speculative 
fair which left in its wake a trail 
tenements, clapboard bungalows, 
bortive construction units, vacant 
‘ots and evictions. 








of Senator Wagner. It will also be 
called upon to extend Title I of the 
Federal Housing Act which provides 
for insured small loans for moderniza- 
tion. 

To discuss a 10-year program for 
slum-clearance and rehousing of low 
income groups, the fourth National 
Public Housing Conference met last 
week in Washington. To drive home 
to the public the program’s needs, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Senator Wagner and Lang 
don Post, chairman of the New York 
Housing Authority, were slated as 
speakers, To insure a practical appli- 
cation of the lesson, invitations to at- 
tend were sent to Governors of 36 
States. 

The unpleasant facts on the Amer- 
ican housing situation abound. Of the 
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millions of homes (including private 
dwellings and apartment houses) in 
the United States, about half are rated 
below even average standards of com- 
fort and health. 

THE PICTURE: A statistical pic- 
ture was drawn by the Department of 
Commerce in 1934 but, as with all such 
pictures, only part of the story is told 
and it is a dry-as-dust story replete 
with figures and percentages that ob- 
scure underlying squalor and hunran 
misery. 

The Departmental survey of 64 typ- 
ical American cities included a study 
of 1,500,000 buildings. Results showed 
one-sixth to one-fifth of the residences 
to be not only unfit for habitation but 
definite social handicaps. Some of 
the figures follow: 

@ 18.1 per cent needed major re- 
pairs or were not suitable for hu- 


Photos from PWA 


1 Sample of Housing, Before and After: The $3,000,000 PWA Techwood Project Ended a Big Slum Area in Atlanta, Georgia 





mans (everyone has seen these: for 
example, wooden huts hanging pre- 
cariously over railroad tracks). 

q 16.7 per cent were more than 40 
years old (mouldy brownstone houses, 
all jammed against each other in 
murky sidestreets). 

@ 20.6 per cent rented for less than 
$15 a month (the kind where families 
sit on cracked stoops and struggle for 
breath on summer nights), 

q 16.8 per cent were overcrowded 
(children of both sexes huddled to- 
gether in dank rooms without air or 
light). 

q 8.1 per cent were without gas or 
electricity (where tired laborers fum- 
ble their way in smelly hallways). 

@ 5 per cent were without running 
water; 13.5 per cent had no private, 
indoor toilets (an insanitary privy in 
a garbage-strewn backyard). 

The survey was comprehensive 
enough to indicate, if it had not al- 
ready been known, that something was 
seriously amiss with 4:curica’s vaunt- 
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ed highest standard of living in the 
world, Government attempts to cor- 
rect conditions had been made many 
times but almost all had ended in 
failure until the past few years. 

FEDERAL AID: Then, a few proj- 
ects were started to ameliorate the sit- 
uation, to help those who could not 
afford decent homes, or could not pay 
for modernization, or lived in con- 
stant fear of mortgage foreclosure. 
These undertakings were put forward 
and met with some measure of success. 

Housing projects were carried out 
under the Public Works Administra- 
tion and the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. Today the PWA program, which 
started’ with the $3,000,000 Techwood 
development in Atlanta, Ga., has 50 
projects in 35 cities. The largest 
slum clearance low-rent housing proj- 
ect is underway in New York City— 
the $12,634,000 unit in the Williams- 
burg section of Brooklyn—designed 
to provide 1,463 families with homes 
at a monthly cost of $6.57 a room. 

To aid in buying homes, the Federal 
Housing Administration was set up 
under the National Housing Act, ap- 
proved June 27, 1934. The FHA was 
authorized to insure mortgages for the 
construction of new homes and the 
refinancing of homes already built. 
Authority was also given to guarantee 
short-term loans for home moderniza- 
tion. 

The financing program was a long- 
term arrangement, with the borrower 
paying 20 per cent down and the re- 
mainder in installments of as low as 
$20 or $25 a month, including interest, 
taxes and insurance premium pay- 
ments. 

At present the FHA is sponsoring 
the building of more than 1,000 small 
demonstration houses in as many 
cities, with the cost to range from 
$2,500 to $3,500. It is the belief of the 
FHA that 71.2 per cent of American 
families have incomes permitting the 
purchase of homes costing less than 
$5,000. 

As an emergency agency to halt the 
flood of mortgage foreclosures the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was 
set up in 1933. Since that time the 
HOLC has loaned about $3,000,000,000 
to protect a million homes. Lending 
operations of this agency were ended 
June 12, 1936, and outstanding bonds 
must be redeemed by 1951. 

To provide more direct aid in home 
financing, and because more than half 
of the 3,053 counties in the United 
States had no home-financing facili- 
ties, a Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
was created. Through this medium, 
control was wielded over loans of 
millions of dollars to spur additional 
construction. 

NEXT STEP: These agencies strug- 
gled to help home-owners caught by 
the undertow of the depression. But 
the work was scattered and in some 
cases overlapping. Accordingly, the 
Wagner bill would provide a key to 
unravel the present complicated sys- 
tem and would seek to set up some 
co-ordinating agency. 


(Contjgyjed on page 11) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





Inauguration 


For 29 minutes last week Franklin 
D. Roosevelt technically was not 
President of the United States. As 
provided for by the 20th (“Lame 
Duck”) Amendment, his first term of 
office ended at noon. But owing to a 
delay in inaugural proceedings, he did 
not take his second oath of office 
until 12:29 p. m. 

The inauguration battered a few 
traditions. Breaking a precedent as 
old as the government, it occurred for 
the first time on January 20 instead 
of the customary March 4, under terms 
of the 20th Amendment, ratified in 





Harris & Ewing 


Just After Their Rain-Soaked Inaugural 
Ride: The President and First Lady. 


October, 1933. It also marked the 
first time a vice president took his 
oath in the same ceremonies. Here- 
tofore, the Vice President was sworn 
in in the Senate chamber. Also upset 
was the tradition of Roosevelt’s 
weather luck—rain when it was need- 
ed as in the drought area, sunshine 
when the occasion called for it. 

The day was rainswept. Yet a far 
gayer spirit prevailed than in the dark 
days of 1933. It was a day to try 
Roosevelt’s fortitude, and one of the 
most exacting periods was a ride in 
the heavy downpour in an open car— 
the only one in the procession—down 
Washington’s Pennsylvania avenue 
with Mrs. Roosevelt. Rain-soaked, the 
two smiled and waved. The crowds, 
thinned to 200,000 out of an expected 
300,000, cheered warmly. 

Roosevelt took the oath of office 
with his hand on the same family 
Bible which he used four years ago, 
as he repeated the oath after Chief 
Justice Hughes. The 200-year-old 
Bible, wrapped in cellophane to pro- 
tect it from the rain, was opened at 
the Thirteenth Chapter of St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians which 
closes with the statement: “And now 


abideth faith, hope and charity, th 
three; but the greatest of thes: 
charity.” 

He reviewed the parade fron 
white-pillared reproduction of 
drew Jackson’s Tennessee home. 
Hermitage. Here the Secret Ser, 
men had provided a bullet-proof g! 
enclosed booth, but the President 
dered the glass removed, declinin: 
be sheltered while other specta' 
were being drenched. At the P; 
dent’s side stgod Vice President ( 
ner, puffing a cigar which he rem 
from his mouth only once, and { 
was to provide the parade’s : 
touch of humor. 

Garner stood immobile as the « 
carrying Governors of the vari 
States passed the reviewing stand. 
when the Vermont car passed, Ga) 
withdrew the cigar and tipped his | 
with a broad flourish to the repres: 
atives of one of the two States t) 
voted against Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt, in his speech on the o 
stand at the east side of the Capi! 
spoke swiftly and vigorously as | 
rain spattered on his bared head. 

After declaring that “our progr 
out of the depression is obvious,” |! 
President cited what he called 
present challenge to American dem 
racy. The challenge is, he said, t! 
“tens of millions of its citizens . 
are denied the greater part of wh 
the lowest standards of today cal! t! 
necessities of life.” 

Millions of persons, he said, 
“trying to live on incomes so mea¢ 
that the pall of family disaster ha: 
over them day by day.” Other n 
lions, he added, are denied pro; 
education, recreation and the opp: 
tunity to “better their lot and the 
of their children” while one-third 
the nation is “ill-housed, il] clad, 
nourished.” 

Declaring that the test of our pr 
ress is “whether we provide enous 
for those who have too little,” 
President emphasized: 

“If I know aught of the spirit a 
purpose of our nation, we will n 
listen to Comfort, Opportunism an 
Timidity. We will carry on.” 





Broken Truce 


At Lansing, Mich., just before daw 
Governor Frank Murphy came oui « 
a 15-hour conference with officials « 
the General Motors Corporation 2! 
the United Automobile Workers. | 
a hoarse and tired voice, he said: “\ 
have arrived at a peace.” 

But in Washington last week, 0! 
a few days after he had spoken ha 
pily of “an atmosphere of perfect co 
diality and good will,” Governor 
phy, with Secretary of Labor Fran 
Perkins and James F. Dewey, Lab 
Department conciliator, was ag: 
meeting at separate conferences w! 
representatives of both sides. 
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Jan. 30, 1937 


Events had brought the cordiality 
nd good will to an end—the truce be- 
veen General Motors and the United 
\utomobile Workers, affiliated union 
the C. L. O., was all off. To all in- 
nts and purposes, the costly auto- 
iotive strike was as far from settle- 
ent as ever. 
Under terms of the truce, U. A. W. 
orkers had agreed to evacuate five 
lants in which “sit-down” strikes 
ere in progress. For its part, Gen- 
ral Motors had agreed not to resume 
roduction in plants closed by the 
strikes, or remove either dies, ma- 
hinery or materials, except for ex- 
ort purposes. Both sides had further 
sreed to meet promptly to begin col- 
lective bargaining. The major points 
» be settled were whether General 
Motors would bargain collectively 
with the U. A. W. on a national scale, 
bolish the piece-work system, re- 
state all workers “unjustly discharg- 
ed,” and agree upon a speed of pro- 
uction satisfactory to both parties. 
Then, in the midst of this peace 
eriod, a monkey wrench was thrown 
by the “Flint Alliance,” a group char- 
terizing itself as a body of “loyal 
mployees.” The Alliance declared 
hat the U. A. W. represented only a 
inority of General Motors workers 
1d it asked for a conference with 
M officials. In reply William S. 
nudsen, executive vice president of 
e corporation, promised to set a 
ne and a place for a meeting and as- 
ured the Alliance of his cooperation. 
Almost immediately the reaction 
me. The U. A. W. charged that 
eneral Motors had “double crossed” 
by agreeing to confer with this 
trouble making” group of workers. 
\s a result, “sit-down” strikers stop- 
ed evacuating the plants and the 
uce collapsed completely after a 
hree-minute session between Knud- 
n and Homer Martin, U. A. W. head. 
-nudsen said flatly that negotiations 
uld not continue because strikers 
ill occupied GM plants. In answer 
this, the U. A. W. flung back the 
iarge that GM was guilty of double 
ealing. Thus, the bitter deadlock 
‘veloped last week and no one could 
edict how or when it would end. 
oe 


Power Fight 
Over fundamental questions of 
»wer policy, a conflict within the 
overnment’s Tennessee Valley Au- 
hority has been steadily intensifying. 
n the fight, two members of the three- 
ian authority have been directly at 
dds. They are Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
VA chairman and former president 
Antioch College, and younger David 
ilienthal, who revamped the utilities 
mmission of Wisconsin for the La 
ilettes a few years ago. 

The conflict has been over the issue 

f the government’s attitude toward 
rivate utilities. Dr. Morgan has 
ivored a greater degree of coopera- 
on with the utilities and has been 

lesirous of attempting to reach a 
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working agreement with them. Lilien- 
thal, on the other hand, has favored 
fighting them and advocated a mili- 
tant campaign to expand public outlets 
for TVA power. 

Last week their clash was brought 
to the front pages as Dr. Morgan set 
forth his position in detail. The im- 
portant decision to be made in TVA 
territory, he said, was whether public 
officials should work with power 
companies “to eliminate abuses,” or 
whether they should “drift into an 
attitude of a fight to the finish against 
the private power companies.” Dr. 
Morgan said he realized the utilities 
did not have a “consistent record of 
good behavior,” but believed they 
were now on the defensive and that a 
change in attitude had come to some 


Pictures Inc 


Dr. Morgan Suggested TVA Cooperation 


of the leaders in the field. The gov- 
ernment was not yet ready for large 
scale public ownership, he declared, 
adding that a drive against utilities 
would hurt private investors and work 
against the general public welfare. 

As the power question became in- 
creasingly prominent, Senator Norris, 
known as the “grandfather” of the 
TVA project, declared the broad in- 
junction obtained by power companies 
against the TVA recently, had “vir- 
tually paralyzed” its program. He ad- 
vocated a curb on the _ injunctive 
powers of the courts and said “no 
good can come from pooling interests 
with enemies of the TVA program.” 

Representative Rankin, Mississippi 
Democrat, entered the fight, saying, 
“we should not deal with private pow- 
er companies until they come with 
clean hands. If we are going to pool 
TVA power with them why not pool 
the Department of Justice with the 
facilities of the kidnapers and racket- 
eers and just make peace with every- 
body.” 

While differing sentiments of this 
sort were being aired, President Roose- 
velt named a committee headed by Sec- 
retary Ickes to recommend legislation 
for a broad national policy for the 
generation, transmission and distribu- 





tion of electric power. A uniform 
power policy would not mean identi- 
cal power rates for all parts of the 
country, he said. 

ee 


Seers’ Error 


In.the crystal-gazing days before 
Congress convened, when _ almost 
everyone offered opinions on what 
Congress would and would not do, 
nearly all agreed that the adminis- 
tration would face major battles to 
control its vast majorities during the 
first month, 

The tests were to be in the vote on 
the extension of the lending powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and continuation of the Presi- 
dent’s power to alter the gold content 
of the dollar and to operate the $2,000,- 
000,000 stabilization fund (PATH- 
FINDER, Jan. 2). These powers were 
to terminate by Feb. 1. 

By last week the seers had tossed 
their crystal balls aside, finding their 
predictions either utterly confounded 
or Slightly premature. For the admin- 
istration had little difficulty not only 
in keeping its own followers in line 
but in swinging the opposition into the 
same line in the case of RFC. 

The lone objector to the proposal 
to continue RFC was Senator Byrd of 
Virginia and he wanted not discon- 
tinuance but a limitation of the ex- 
tension period. Continuance of the 
President’s money powers was ap- 
proved, with Senator Vandenberg, Re- 
publican of Michigan, making a de- 
termined but unsuccessful attempt to 
force the administration to reveal 
Stabilization operations immediately 
after the life of the fund is ended. The 
new expiration date ig both cases is 
June, 1939. 

—_— Oi 


Neutrality Problem 


Men of many nations fight in the 
two International Columns of the 
Spanish Loyalists. Into these brigades 
has filtered only a slight trickle of 
Americans, but it has been a trickle 
anxiously watched by the State De- 
partment lest it grow to flood pro- 
portions and engulf this country in 
trouble through violation of our neu- 
trality stand. 

The courts have defined the neu- 
trality provisions of the U. S. Penal 
Code to mean that a person may leave 
this country to serve in a belligerent 
army, provided he enlists abroad. Still, 
the State Department is fearful that 
foreign governments may not be in- 
clined to view participation of Amer- 
ican volunteers in the light of this 
judicial reasoning. 

For this reason, three developments 
touching on American neutrality were 
of unusual interest last week: 

(1) Bert Acosta, Gordon Berry and 
Eddie Schneider, American aviators, 
were called to Washington to explain 
the extent of their service with Span- 
ish Red air forces and by whom they 
were enlisted, The men insisted they 
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had signed with Spain on that coun- 
try’s “home grounds.” 

(2) A surgical unit and ambulance 
corps destined to aid the Loyalists 
sailed from this country under the 
sponsorship of an organization named 
the American Friends of Spanish De- 
mocracy. At the same time, it was 
made known that Loyalist sympa- 
thizers here were shipping such di- 
verse and optimistic gifts as 200 
tuxedos, seven high hats and 300 bath- 
ing suits. 

(3) A troop to fight with the Inter- 
national Columns was being organ- 
ized in this country. To contain 500 
men, the unit was to be known as the 
Eugene Victor Debs column in honor 
of the late U. S. Socialist leader. An 
appeal for $50,000 was being adver- 
tised in liberal American periodicals. 

oe 


Winter Flood 


Rain poured almost incessantly and 
rivers and streams in many parts of 
the Midwest last week pounded, surg- 
ed and swelled. 

While areas suffering from aridity 
farther west and northwest received 
little precipitation, in the rain-lashed 
sections rivers rose, overspilled their 
banks, caused thousands to flee their 
homes and, at many points, damaged 
factories and farms in low-lying land. 

The Ohio, White, St. Francis, Kas- 
kakia and Wabash rivers rose menac- 
ingly. Levees were strengthened 
against the battering tide. Southern 
Indiana braced itself against the ris- 
ing crests, and many moved to higher 
ground by boat and truck in the Wa- 
bash Valley. In Southeastern Missouri, 
1,300 WPA workers fought to keep the 
raging St. Francis within its banks 
as the water rose towards the high 
mark of 1935 and above that of 1927, 
when levees broke and widespread 
havoc resulted. At the town of Ellis- 
ton in Greene County, Ind., the river 
reached the highest stage since the 
1913 flood. 

Along the 980-mile Ohio River Val- 
ley fear spread as rains swelled the 
Ohio River up towards levels of the 
March, 1936, flood. In Northern Ken- 
tucky, homes were threatened, and 
water flowed in the streets at Ripley, 
halfway between Portsmouth and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Near the mouth of the 
Ohio at Cairo, Ill., the highest flood 
Stage since 1933 was awaited. 

—_—_—_— OO 


Farmland Flight 


Through the summer and into the 
fall, farm land in many parts of the 
country was drought-wracked and 
those whose lives depended on its 
bounty frantically fought the death- 
grip of aridity, dazedly resigned them- 
selves to wait for government aid or 
painfully left their homes to seek 
greener fields elsewhere. The story 
goes on, 

Every day, in trucks and trailers, 
families are migrating into states of 
the Pacific Northwest where agricul- 


NATIONAL 


ture has been -relatively prosperous 
the past year. They are setting them- 
selves up on abandoned farms and 
undeveloped land, or stopping on the 
outskirts of towns and cities in the 
states of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, trying to eke out an existence 
as common laborers. Some of them 
are squatting in shacks and makeshift 
dwellings made of tree branches, 
stray boards, strips of tin. 

The details of this story came from 
regional directors of the Resettlement 
Administration who were gathered in 
Washington last week for a series of 
conferences on their national pro- 
gram. They said that some 15,000 
farmers have moved out of the Da- 
kotas, western Kansas and eastern 
Montarfa, leaving soil which because 
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Townsend-Spender Fleming (See Col. 3) 


of aridity or exhaustion could not yield 
a paying crop. 

In states of the Midwest, other 
farmers are grimly hanging on be- 
‘ause they believe there is no other 
place to go and because within them- 
selves they hold the hope of better 
things to come. 

The minds of a good many farmers 
in the plains area are filled with the 
fear of another year of dryness and 
disaster. This feeling is aggravated 
by the fact that winter snows, upon 
which reliance had been placed for 
the building of a reserve of moisture 
in the subsoil of land already dried, 
have been well below the normal in 
the plains region, which lies outside 
the area of last week’s floods. 

Besides this, in the Dakotas and 
western Minnesota, many farmers are 
faced with the difficulty of adequate- 
ly feeding their cattle through the 
winter months. 

To RA men, the economic devasta- 
tion has created a variety of prob- 
lems. They see the nation faced with 
the questions of (1) providing ade- 
quate relief; (2) finding a way of ab- 
sorbing the agricultural immigrants 
in areas where devoloped land is al- 
ready taxed with a sufficient farm 









population; and (3) removing fr< 
acreage land which is too barren 
be tilled by desperate farmers w 
believe anything is better than | 
arid soil they have vacated. 





Townsend “Test” 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend appea: 
to be a rather disappointed man | 
week. He had called a meeting 
Congressional supporters in Washi 
ton to formulate plans to push his 
vised old-age pension bill, but onl 
very small turnout resulted.  Influ 
ing this fact, of course, were results 
the last election in which Towns¢ 
indorsed Congressional candidates « 
not fare too well generally, and 
which reports of his political stre: 
were considerably deflated. 

While prospects of enactment of 
Townsend plan through national 
islation thus seemed highly impr: 
able, if not impossible, attention 
directed nationally at what was 
garded as a novel “field test” of 
adaptation of the Townsend sche: 
The test was started in the town 
Chelan, Wash., population 1,403. 

In Chelan, C. C. Fleming, a 64-y« 
old unemployed orchard worker, wv 
spending 200 $1 bills awarded for t! 
experiment at a Townsend dan 
Under terms of the experiment, t! 
$200 was “tagged” and _ conditio: 
were that the winner spend it al! 
Chelan within 30 days. According | 
Isom Lamb, Chelan County Townse: 
supervisor who donated the mon 
the town’s merchants had agreed 
pay a 2 per cent voluntary tax on ea 
bill every time it changed hands in 
transaction. In that way he believed 
enough revenue could be produced t 
add a new “pensioner” every mont! 

In zero weather, Fleming and h 
wife set out to spend his money, « 
companied by newspaper and nev 
reel photographers. The first $5 of! 
cially went for a permanent wave fi 
Mrs. Fleming, and the operator added 
10 cents as a transaction tax. Unofl 
cially, Fleming had spent $4 the pr: 
ceding night. By noon, he had bough! 
an overcoat, new shoes for his wif 
and a money pouch; further, he had 
paid his electric light bill, ordered 
haircut and covered his subscriptio: 
to the town’s weekly newspaper. 1H! 
also planned to buy groceries fo: 
“real feed” for 16 Flemings, includi 
children and grand-children. Mea: 
while merchants faithfully assessed 
2 per cent tax on themselves as the 
did business with the man and as o! 
servers watched to see how far t! 
experiment would go. 


AMERICANA 


Honest: Matthew Plese of Joliet, I! 
had in his pocket $911—and a hol! 
Happily he strolled through the street 











not realizing 10, 20 and 100 dollar bil!s 


were fluttering down his trouser le 
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Behind him, passersby scurried after 


banknotes and then ran after Plese. 
By the time they caught up with him 
Plese had nothing left but the hole. 
Then the citizens began returning the 
money. Plese found he had all his 
ioney but $140. Said he: “People 
must be honest.” 
* * 7 

Svengali: For no particular reason, 
Patrolman Eldred Hinch of St. Louis 
glared at the driver of an automobile. 
[fhe motorist immediately drove up 
beside the policeman and said: “Yep, 
[ stole the car.” 

* * * 

Setting Up: A course of gymnastic 
training has developed sickly plants 
into husky ones at the University of 
illinois. Prof. W. E. Burge exercises 
the plants daily by attaching tiny 
weights to the leaves causing the 
plants to respond by an attempt to 
lift the weights. 

* ® * 

Verdict: After delivering three ver- 
ts in Supreme Court in Utica, N. Y., 
foreman addressed Justice James 
Cross. “You suggested, your Honor,” 
said the foreman, “that we advise you 
the quality of our dinner. I beg 
report that the meat was tender 
1d very good.” The Justice answered 
rmally: “So say you all, gentlemen?” 

[he jurors chorused: “We do.” 
Stumped: Blamed for J. W. Stanley’s 
ness from exposure was his wooden 
As he was stumping along a 
ountry road in Popular Bluff, Mo., 
the peg leg froze in the mud. Stanley 

is trapped for three hours. 


* * * 


One Good Turn: In Hamilton, O., 
Charles Moon, a truck driver lost a 
pocketbook containing $6. A woman 
found and returned the purse to Moon. 
\ few days later the woman lost her 
pocketbook containing $60. Moon 
found and returned the purse to her. 


* * * 


Encore: An automobile driven by 
Charles Odle of Benton, Ill, skidded 
1 an icy sidewalk and plunged into 
1 creek, Odle swam ashore. Millard 
Summers drove by and offered Odle a 
le home. Before they had gotten 
r, Summers’ auto skidded and land- 
ed in the same creek. Odle and Sum- 
mers swam ashore. Said Odle: “This 

getting monotonous.” 


* 7 * 


Crime: Workers codifying the laws 
Knoxville, Tenn., discovered an 
repealed ordinance of 1893 making 
1 misdemeanor to sing or whistle 


iperannuated tunes.” Thus, anyone 
lay caught whistling ‘“Ta-ra-ra- 


ym-de-ay” or “After the Ball” would 
subject to a fine of $50. 


* * . 


Hard to Please: In a Boston restau- 
nt, Harry B. Paul ordered oysters on 
' half shell for the first time in his 

. Dubiously he began to eat, say- 
ig: “I don’t think [ll like them.” His 
eth clamped on a valuable pearl. 
ul pocketed the pearl, saying: “I 
ill don’t like raw oysters.” 
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Rome Conference 


There was a time in the dim past 
when all roads led to Rome. In recent 
years it has been the ambition of 
Premier Benito Mussolini to make the 
old axiom a reality today. His meth- 
ods have been roundly criticized and 
the measure of his success often ques- 
tioned, but he has succeeded in keep- 
ing the eyes of the world, and espe- 
cially the eyes of Europe, on Rome. 

The past fortnigh’ those eyes were 
again focused on the Eternal City. 
The reason was the visit of Col, Gen. 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Hitler’s 
second in command, Minister of Air 
and Commissar of the German Four- 
Year Plan. There, the dazzlingly-uni- 
formed and bemedaled Colonel Gener- 
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All Eyes Were on Goering and Rome 


al was welcomed amid the fanfare usu- 
ally reserved for the heads of states. 

Spending more than a week in Rome 
and other parts of Italy, Hitler’s right- 
hand man had numerous conversa- 
tions with Il Duce and I] Duce’s son- 
in-law, Foreign Minister Count Gale- 
azzo Ciano. Mussolini entertained him 
at a state banquet, took him to the 
Royal Opera House to hear Gluck’s 
*Alceste,” and accompanied him on an 
inspection tour of Italy’s vast Guidonia 
experimental aviation plant. Later 
Il Duce demonstrated to the visitor 
his prowess as a swordsman by cross- 
ing blades with the fencing master of 
a physical culture academy. 

In between his round of receptions, 
conferences and inspections, Goering 
found time to predict an eventual 
showdown in the conflict between Eu- 
rope’s Fascists and Communists. He 
went on a shooting trip with King 
Victor Emmanuel. He also paid a 
visit to Crown Prince Humbert in 
Naples, and enjoyed with Mrs. Goer- 
ing a short holiday on the island of 
Capri. 

Goering and Mussolini were sup- 
posed to have talked Italo-German 
friendship and cooperation in Euro- 





pean affairs. Their conversations were 
said to have dealt with, among other 
things, ways of reconciling German 
and Italian sympathy for the Spanish 
Fascists with the international non- 
intervention agreement in the Spanish 
civil war. Great significance was at- 
tached to their talks. What they ac- 
tually agreed upon, however, proba- 
bly will never be known in full, but 
the effects of their decisions will in 
all likelihood soon be visible. 

While Hitler’s chief aide and I 
Duce talked and Europe wondered 


what would follow their meeting, 
there were abundant rumors and 
hints. One of these was the possible 


negotiation of a new four-power pact 
against Communism. Designed to 
bring about a general European set- 
tlement, it would include Italy, Ger- 
many, Britain and France, but would 
isolate Russia from the big Western 
European powers. Such a pact, it was 
indicated in Fascist circles, would be 
a likely forerunner to Italian and Ger- 
man return to,the League of Nations. 

Goering and his party returned to 
Berlin last week to report on accom- 
plishments. At the same time there 
were extraordinary movements of dip- 
lomats all over Europe. These move- 
ments and the resulting attention di- 
rected to Rome, London, Berlin, Paris 
and Moscow overshadowed the start 
of a new League session at Geneva. 

In London, while German and Ital- 
ian replies to the latest British note 
on non-intervention were expected 
momentarily, the Non-Intervention 
Committee met and went through the 
motions of rededicating itself to the 
almost hopeless task of keeping for- 
eign hands off the Spanish conflict. 
The committee was reported to be 
considering a revised plan to blockade 
the war-torn peninsula. 

Great Britain, meanwhile, had put 
in force a firm ban on volunteers to 
Spain. France and Russia, in replies 
to the British note, agreed in prin- 
ciple to do likewise, but declined to act 
until joined by Germany and Italy. 

Action of the Spanish Burgos (Reb- 
el) and Valencia (Loyalist) govern- 
ments rejecting the proposal to con- 
trol munitions shipments to both sides 
in their war met this gloomy response 
in England: “Everything is now up to 
Germany and Italy, depending on 
whether they shut off the flow of 
volunteers.” Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden told the House of Com- 
mons that “Germany holds the key to 
the future of troubled Europe.” 


Madrid or Malaga 


Middle of the seventh month of the 
Spanish civil war saw the Rebel forces 
of General Francisco Franco suddenly 
shift their attention to the south. Last 
week their main activities centered in 
the launching of a swift drive along 
the Andalusian coast. Since he had 
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been unable to take Madrid, the In- 
surgent leader apparently decided to 
do the next best thing—try to capture 
another government prize, Malaga, 
Spain’s second greatest seaport and 
a Loyalist stronghold. 

Landing at Estepona from Rebel 
cruisers and a number of smaller 
craft, after having been driven off by 
Loyalist airplanes in a previous un- 
successful attempt, the re-inforced 
southern Rebel army numbering 20,000 
men, under hard-driving General Gon- 
Zalo Quiepo de Llano, seized that city 
and started toward Malaga. Up the 
narrow corridor between the moun- 
tains and the sea they marched, cap- 
turing the Loyalists’ fortified city of 
Marbella. Then they took Los Bolicjes 
and intrenched in Fuengirola, within 
sight of the towering fortress of Ma- 
Jaga and only 17 miles southwest of 
that city. 

General de Llano’s force was said to 
be composed of 10,000 Moors, 5,000 
Italians and 5,000 Spanish Fascists. 
All the way up the coast, the “in- 
vaders” met strong Loyalist resistance, 
and both sides suffered many casual- 
ties. But the Moors could not be halt- 
ed until they reached the gates of 
Malaga. There, after appealing to 
workers and others to come forward 
with picks and shovels to dig trenches, 
the government established defenses 
around the city. Despite this, how- 
ever, Malaga was expected to fall. 

Fighting on the Madrid front, where 
the struggle has been stalemated for 
more than two months, continued. It 
continued also in Cordoba Province. 
During the week Franco’s main Rebel 
army, launched violent attack after 
violent attack on every section of the 
“Hindenburg line” encircling the be- 
sieged capital. But Loyalist govern- 
ment troops successfully beat them off. 
Heaviest fighting in the Madrid sector 
was again in the almost completely 
destroyed $25,000,000 University City 
on the northwestern outskirts of the 
city. 

Out in the Pozuelo and Escorial sec- 
tor, northwest of the city, government 
troops were reported gradually re- 
covering ground lost in Franco’s big 
drive three weeks ago, and the week 
ended with Franco no nearer taking 
Madrid than he was before that costly 
attack. 

(a 


China’s Problem 


China’s most troublesome and least 
publicized problem for the last 10 
years has been afforded her by rebel- 
lious Communist armies. 

During his early years as dictator, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek set 
out six times to defeat once and for 
all the 250,000 armed laborers and 
peasants who marched under the red 
flag. Six times the Communists fought 
briefly and ran away. 

Their last notable “run” was from 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung provinces, 
in the southeast, to the northwestern 
districts of Kansu and Shensi, 1,000 
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miles off. There, with~ provincial 
armies and a few divisions of Nanking 
troops to keep them at a respectful 
distance from united China, Chiang 
Kai-shek finally left them in disgust. 

Six weeks ago, the Communists in- 
cited Chang Hsueh-liang to kidnap 
Generalissimo Chiang. Last fortnight, 
with Chiang released, they seemed 
about ready to add to their ranks a 
new General and 60,000 of the men 
set to watch them. 

Still on the fence between open aid 
to the Communists and loyalty to the 
Government was General Yang Fu- 
cheng, ally of kidnaper Chang. As his 
condition for obedience to Nanking, 
he demanded that persecution of the 
Communists be stopped. 

This proved to be too high a price 
for the Nationalists to pay, even for 
Yang and his 60,000 men. Last week, 
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De Llano Drove Hard (See Col. 1) 


the Nanking Government was report- 
ed to be considering resumption of 
punitive measures against Yang, inter- 
rupted during negotiations. In the 
third week of his southern vacation, 
General Chiang Kai-shek seemed not 
the least interested in China’s per- 
petual problem, and turned a deaf ear 
to pleas of his subordinates that he 
return to deal with the situation him- 
self. 
5 atta eee tals 


Rice and Taxes 


Japanese families, not uncommonly 
composed of six or more members, can 
live in fairly comfortable squalor in 
poor districts on less than a dollar a 
day. A seven-day-a-week diet of rice 
and fish for breakfast, lunch and sup- 
per leaves them a bare margin for 
rent, clothing and an occasional bowl 
of saki (Japanese wine). 

Because during the past month 
prices of rice, fish, saki and other 
commodities have risen by as much as 
10, 30 or even 50 per cent, the Tokyo 
parliament prepared to re-convene 
last week for one of the stormiest ses- 
sions in its political life. 


‘brought to the Duke’s defense. 








In warm-up statements, poli! 
leaders blamed the soaring cos 
living directly on the new mi! 
budget. The $400,000,000 army 
navy appropriations were to b 
highest in Japanese history, p 
time or war-time, and to consi 
nearly half the total expenditure 
the coming fiscal year. New re\ 
legislation to meet these costs, i| 
expected, would require taxes o 
incomes of over $330. 

Finance Minister Eiichi Baba 
ferred to explain high living cost 
high taxes in slightly different t 
He declared them to be merely pa 
a Similar phenomenon occu 
throughout the world with the ¢ 
ual return of pre-1930 prosperit) 

Thousands of discontented Jap 
who followed this pre-sessio: 
artee were confronted with an 
dismal prospect in addition to hi; 
taxes. Nearly half of the 150 
to be considered by the Diet are } 
ures which would reorganize J 
on the Fascist model and reduc: 
people to voiceless dependents 
belligerent, military-minded go 
ment. 

Observers predicted that nati 
indignation might block Fascist m: 
ures and force out the entire Cal 
by next March. Anticipating tro: 
the government put 1,500 sp: 
guards on duty at the Diet to pr« 
mass riots, 
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British Echo 


“WHO IS MRS. ALLEN?” 
By posing this rhetorical, head! 
question a month ago, the Lo: 


Daily Express of course meant to in! 


that Mrs. Allen was a second 

Simpson. What lent strength t 
inference was the story that she 
the Duke of Kent, youngest brot 
and best friend of the unconventi: 
ex-king, the Duke of Windsor, 
gone together on a mysterious 

chaperoned visit to a London P! 
ologist on New Year’s Eve. 

Two things made the daily’s 
accusation particularly nasty. 
Allen, former style mannequin 
divorced wife of a Cuban noble 
had been happily married to a Bi 
for three years. The Duke of K« 
wife, the former Princess Mari: 
Greece, had borne the Duke his 
ond child scarcely a week before. 

Rumors flew briefly to the efi 
that Mr. Allen was about to see! 
divorce. By last week the Duke h 
self received scores of letters, “ra 
ing from crude innuendo to 0} 
accusation.” 

Other London papers were fi! 
true facts in the case, it appea! 
were that Mrs. Allen was an old fric 
of the Duke and Duchess, that 
Duchess was still confined to 
ducal residence following the birt! 
her baby daughter, and that the pr! 
and the commoner had left her 
home to rest while they went on 
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entirely innocent lark. The press be- 
rated that “vilest of modern tenden- 
‘ies, the falsification of the most 
minor happenings in the pursuit of 
gossip.” Mr. Allen, son of a British 
peer, seemed to have closed the matter 
by promising any newspaper report- 
ers who chose to inquire further into 
the matter a “warm reception.” 

This echo of the Simpson affair was 
oon drowned out by the sound of 
the opening gun in Britain’s coming 
Coronation celebration. The Duke of 
Norfolk, earl marshal in charge, an- 
nounced an 11 weeks’ program of 
-vents to mark the crowning of King 
George VI on May 12. Besides the 
Coronation itself, high points were to 
be the radio message of the King to the 
Empire on Coronation Day, review of 
Britain’s fleets by the King on May 
20, and royal visits to Scotland and 
Wales in July. 





lrishman’s Visit 


Great Britain and her problem- 
‘hild, Ireland, have been at logger- 
heads since 1932 when tall, ascetic 
\merican-born Eamon De Valera be- 
ame president of the Irish Free State 
Executive Council. Their big differ- 
nee started over withholding pay- 
nent of land annuities to Britain ag- 
sregating $25,000,000 as provided in 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921. Asa 
esult they have in recent years en- 
gaged in a cut-throat trade war. 

Last fortnight the 54-year-old Free 
State chief, son of a New York Span- 
sh father and an Irish mother, passed 
hrough London on his way back to 
[reland from Switzerland where he 
1ad consulted the specialist treating 
iis failing eyesight. Refraining from 
resenting his respects to new King 
;eorge VI and from visiting 10 Down- 
ng Street, he put up as is his custom 
it a dingy London hotel next to Vic- 
toria Station. There he was called 
ipon by young Malcolm MacDonald, 
British Secretary for Dominions, 
whose department is the English cabi- 
1et link with Dublin. 

After two lengthy, friendly talks on 
the oustanding problems between the 
two governments, an official statement 
said simply that “informal discussions 
took place on a number of matters 
iffecting the relations between the 
two countries.” Noncommittal about 
what took place, the former Irish 
evolutionary (De Valera, in his rise 
0 power, was sentenced to death in 
1916 for leading an insurrection, but 
lis sentence was later commuted to 
ife imprisonment and he was releas- 
‘d under an amnesty in 1917) returned 
to Dublin to report to members of his 
abinet on the conversations. In Lon- 
don last week a statement on the sub- 
ect was made in the House of Com- 
mons by Dominions Secretary Mac- 
Donald. 

In both Dublin and London, the dis- 
cussions had raised hopes of a better 
understanding and improved trade re- 
lations in 1937. British business yearns 
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to end economic hostilities. In view 
of the present European war clouds, 
the British admiralty is especially 
eager for a settlement of the Irish 
question in order to permit unimpeded 
use of lIreland’s strategic harbors. 
Britain also wants Irish cooperation 
in checking the flow of volunteers to 
Spain, and ardently desires Irish par- 
ticipation (reportedly barred by De 
Valera) in King George’s coronation 
in May so as to make that event a 
ceremonial demonstration of a united 
British empire. Finally, there is the 
question of union between the Free 
State and Ulster or Northern Ireland. 

De Valera’s London parley aroused 
fears among the Northern Unionists. 
The report that Britain had again ad- 
vanced the suggestion of a federal 
union of the Free State and Northern 
Ireland caused Ulster’s bald, brewer- 
premier, Viscount Craigavon, to de- 
clare in Belfast early last week that 
Ulster’s boundary must remain intact 
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De Valera Had Friendly Talks 


despite “those who threaten and those 
who cajole.” 

The Free State is made up of the 
three Southern provinces of ireland 
and three counties of the Province of 
Ulster, while Northern Ireland con- 
sists of six of the nine counties of 
Ulster “contracted out” of the newly 
established Irish Free State in 1922. 
Under the British proposal each sec- 
tion would still control its own home 
affairs on lines of the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920. De Valera has 
long agitated for a United Ireland. 


Soviet Budget, Gold 


When President Roosevelt sent to 
Congress early this month his budget 
estimates calling for the expenditure 
of seven billion dollars, with one- 
fifth for defense purposes, there were 
some who felt the United States was 
spending too much, especially for its 
military machine. But our little seven 
billions were made to look small last 
fortnight when the Russian Central 
Executive Committee ratified the So- 











viet Union’s 1937 budget of 98,000,- 
000,000 rubles, an increase of 18 per 
cent over last year, also with one- 
fifth for defense. 

The ruble was revalued last year at 
five to a dollar, which makes the So- 
viet budget for this year amount to 
nearly $20,000,000,000 at the official 
rate of exchange. And one-fifth of that 
gives four billions for defense. Ac- 
cording to Finance Commissar Greg: 
ory Grinko, the 35 per cent increase 
in the Communists’ military appro- 
priations over last year was made 
necessary by “the Fascist and imper- 
ialist menace.” 

Incidentally, the Soviet Union’s four- 
billion-dollar military budget is the 
highest ever allotted by any govern- 
ment in peace time. The country, 
however, is said to be fully able to 
stand it without straining its eco- 
nomic resources, due to the excellent 
Soviet financial position. Russia 
claims to be “the most solvent gov- 
ernment in the world.” Despite huge 
military expenditures last year, her 
budget for 1936 balanced. 

Russia’s solvency is largely attri- 
butable to these facts: (1) this Com- 
munist state enjoys a complete mo- 
nopoly, controlling or conducting 
practically all industry, commerce and 
agriculture; (2) it has built up basic 
industries, freeing the country of the 
necessity for foreign imports; (3) it 
has effected the mobilization of all 
internal gold and foreign currency 
resources and (4) it has increased its 
gold output (the Soviet Union now 
ranks second in the world in gold 
production, Africa being first). 

Last September Russia abruptly 
stopped shipments of gold ore and con- 
centrates to foreign countries, pre- 
sumably to retain it for military re- 
serve requirements. The newly is- 
sued annual report of the United 
States Director of the Mint shows an 
extraordinary expansion of Soviet 
gold production. This report placed 
Russian production in 1935 at 4,784,000 
ounces valued at $167,440,000, compar- 
ed with 3,858,000 ounces in 1934. The 
plan of the chief administration of the 
Soviet’s gold industry is to quadruple 
the 1933 output of 2,700,00 ounces by 
1939 when the nation’s output is ex- 
pected to reach 10,800,000 ounces. 

Stressing the fact that the stubborn 
defense of the Spanish Loyalist gov- 
ernment against Rebels has been made 
possible through large gold holdings, 
the Soviet newspaper Pravda boasts: 
“The Soviet Union now possesses tre- 
mendous resources of gold and for- 
eign currencies, giving it great eco- 
nomic and military power.” 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Stop: The crack Tsubame Express, 
carrying on board His Imperial High- 
ness Field Marshal Prince Kanin, chief 
of the general staff of the all-conquer- 
ing Japanese army, came to a screech- 
































































































































































ing, unscheduled stop near Shimizu, 
Japan. On the track was a baby 
thumbing its nose at the train. 


. . . 


Wedding Time: The day of the week, 
and not the heart, rules wedding 
dates in The Hague, Holland. Fees 
for group weddings run as high as 
$37.50 per couple on Monday and $50 
on Tuesday. Most Hague Hollanders 
get married on Wednesday, when serv- 
ices are free before 9 A. M. and $3.75 
thereafter. 

Hon. Popeye: Dr. Kakuji Yoshida 
announced in Tokyo that he had eaten 
8,280 pounds of spinach in the last 
six years, at the rate of more than 
three pounds a day and three quarters 
of a ton a year. He said it made him 
more robust. 


* * * 


Be Seated: Pedestrians were amused 
and motormen annoyed in Calgary, 
Can., when a score of Chinese coolies 
Staged a sit-down strike on the car 
tracks of the city’s main street. They 
were waging a campaign for more 
than the $1.12 a week that each re- 
ceived from the Alberta Relief com- 
mission. 

. . * 

One for All: Promising that no two 
will get married on the same day, 
none-too-wealthy maidens of a little 
farming village outside Tokyo have 
pooled their resources to buy a single 
wedding costume, to be worn by each 
in turn. 

* * . 

Liver Lover: A farmer of Waterloo, 
Belgium, was mystified one morning 
when he found five of his flock of 
geese lying dead. In their sides were 
neat incisions through which their 
livers had been extracted. Armed with 
a shotgun, he stood a night watch for 
the surgeon-like marauder. Too late 
to save a sixth victim, he found the 
criminal to be his own sharp-toothed 
pet Irish mule. 


* * * 


Meow: Ejikichi Tatsuguchi, 71, was 
arrested in Tokyo for murdering more 
than 1,000 house cats. He lured them 
into his yard with a bird decoy, killed 
them and sold their hides to be 
Stretched across the drum-heads of 
Japanese banjos. 

* . * 

Close: Percy Speed, of North Battle- 
ford, Saskatchewan, Can., tried to jam 
a big piece of coal through the small 
door of his furnace. To make it fit, he 
broke it into pieces and found inside 
a 10-inch stick of dynamite, apparent- 
ly put there for a mine blast. 

. * * 

Honesty: L. Robert Cass, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, chief consulting engineer 
of an American automobile company 
branch in Moscow, lost his wallet con- 
taining $1,200 in American money, 500 
rubles (about $100), a letter of credit 
and other valuable documents—a small 
fortune, especially in proletarian Rus- 
sia. The next day it was returned 
anonymously, together with a letter 
mildly advising Mr. Cass to be more 
careful in future. 











SCIENCE and HEALTH 





Sliced Diamond 


In New York City last week, lovers 
of precious stones were able to feast 
their eyes on one of the richest sets 
of diamonds in the world. 

The set, the newest in existence, 
wént on display in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. It attracted 
wide and excited attention not only 
because of its value but also because 
of the somewhat romantic story be- 
hind it. 

In 1934, at the beginning of January, 
Jacobus Jonker was a poverty-stricken 
prospector in South Africa. Then, 
overnight, after a heavy storm on the 
16th day of the month, fortune smiled 
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From One Came Twelve Worth $2,000,000 


on him and he became a rich man— 
he found a big white stone in the 
Elandsfontein diggings, near Pretoria. 

The stone, which turned out to be the 
fourth largest uncut diamond in the 
world, weighed 726 carats. Becoming 
known as the Jonker diamond, it pass- 
ed eventually into the possession of 
Harry Winston, a jewelry dealer with 
offices on Fifth Avenue in New York. 

Not long after he became its owner, 
Winston decided to cut the Jonker 
diamond into 12 expertly finished 
pieces, After first cleaving the big 
stone, Winston’s own technicians de- 
voted months to the slicing process. 
So hard was the diamond and so 
necessary was it to avoid the slightest 
excess break, that weeks were re- 
quired to pierce the surface. Patient- 
ly, day after day, the cutters care- 
fully operated a fine bronze saw that 
ground away at the rate of 5,000 revo- 
lutions a minute. The saw carried a 








constant coat of olive oi] and diam: 
dust. 

Of the twelve stones finally cut o 
the biggest was a solitaire, weighi 
143 carats. This, the third largest . 
diamond in the world, from now 
will be known as Jonker Diamo 
Number One. Others in the set w: 
cut to smaller sizes, the least be 
5% carats. All twelve weighed a to! 
of 375 carats, a fraction better th 
half of the original 726-carat “moths 
Jonker. The remainder was lost di 
ing the cutting and polishing proce 
but Winston declared that the yi« 
from the rough stone was high. 17 
famous Cullinan diamond, which ori 
nally weighed 3,025 carats, yield 
only 31.5 per cent, although it p: 
duced the two largest cut diamo: 
known—the Star of Africa, 51! 
carats, and another of 309 carats. 

In slicing the Jonker, Winston 
a precedent. It was the first time ¢! 
such a large-scale diamond-cutti 
process had been undertaken and su 
cessfully completed in the Unit 
States. Heretofore, it had been a pra 
tice to send almost all big diamon: 
to craftsmen in Holland and Belgiu 
where the slicing technique has }h: 
practiced for centuries. 

When it was taken to the museu 
last week, the Jonker set went in : 
armored truck preceded by a poli 
escort. The twelve gems, the bigg« 
valued at $1,000,000 and the whole s 
at more than $2,000,000, were displa 
ed on a black tray, with an exact co; 
of the original diamond for size c: 
trast (see cut). 
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Sleep 


The field of science last week se« 
ed given over in part to the subj 
of sleep. Soporific machinery a 
little-known facts about slumber w: 
in the news. 

MACHINERY: Professor John J. |} 
Morgan of the psychology departim« 
of Northwestern University was poin' 
ed to as the man most likely to 
something for insomniacs. He a! 
nounced that he had invented a slee| 
inducing machine more effective tha 
a lullaby and superior by far to coun! 
ing sheep. 

Professor Morgan’s invention is 
motor-driven mechanism that caus« 
a diaphragm to vibrate 20 times 
minute in a tone two octaves belo’ 
middle “C.” 
relaxation, weariness and sleep } 
quick order. The mechanical lullab 


goes “ru-u-m, ru-u-m, ru-u-m” an 


—_—__—__-~» + 
$100 A MONTH SICK BENEFITS 


A sick benefit policy paying up to $1! 
a month, costing only half the usual pri 





is issued by the National Protective In 
surance Co., 3020 Pickwick Bldg., Kansa 


City, Mo. Policy mailed free for inspe« 
tion. See ad on page 16.—Adv. 
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faintly resembles the drone of an 
irplane in full flight. The machine, 

o larger than a radio set, has been 

sed by Professor Morgan to put his 

wn students to sleep. 

The inventor’s claim is that the ma- 
hine is able to lull most people to 
leep in a few minutes. He has sug- 
zested that it could be used on the 

idio to help thousands suffering from 

isomnia, The sleepless, he _ said, 
juld tune in for the lullaby and fall 
to slumber with the knowledge that 

1 automatic device would turn off 
he radio. 

SLEEP FACTS: Commenting on 
sleeplessness and rest in general, Dr. 
lago Galdston of the New York Acad- 

ny of Medicine last week agreed with 
french physiologists in asserting that 
verybody should lie abed 20 minutes 
fter waking up (PATHFINDER, Edi- 
rial, Jan. 23). He added further that 
iany persons “sleep” in their wakeful 
ours without being aware of it. This 

pe of “sleep” is achieved simply by 
elaxing, he explained. 

Other sleep facts listed by Dr. Gald- 
ton included these: 

(1) When a person slumbers his 
rain grows smaller and his body 
larger. This is attributable to the 
fact that the body’s blood vessels di- 
ite during sleep, bringing more blood 
) the body than to the brain. 

(2) When a person worries about 
vhether he will get a good night’s 
‘est, he almost invariably gets a poor 
ight’s rest. Doctors are generally 
greed that a worrying mood just be- 
fore dozing off usually carries over 
nto sleep itself, and that desirable 
elaxation is thereby lost. 

(3) The best and most effective rest 
s had probably during the last hour 
if sleep, just before waking up. 

(4) People living in cool climates 
eed less sleep than those living in 

irm climates. 

> 


Briefs 


@ According to a report just made 
y Dr. L. A. Chambers of the Univer- 
ity of Pennsylvania Medical School, 
igh-pitched musical notes can be used 
o age whisky and sterilize milk. Very 
harp, ultra-sonic sounds have been 
ound to age whisky in seven hours 
s effectively as if it had been aged 
n wood for four years. Subjected to 
he same treatment of vibrations, milk 
howed a lower bacteria content and 
vas found to be more digestible. 

qG The first porcelain ever made 
rom clay found in this country is 
ing made at present by a group of 
nen within the shadow of Norris 
Dam at Knoxville, Tenn. The men 
iave transformed the gray Tennessee 
Valley clay into a light, white, egg- 
hell porcelain which is reported to 
ve as fine as any in the world. 


HOUSING— 


(Continued from page 4) 





Under terms of the bill, which was 
assed by the Senate last June but 
vas lost.to sight in the last-minute 


shuffle in the House, two main steps 
would be taken. 

In effect, a holding company for 
housing agencies would be organized. 
Under this United States Housing Au- 
thority, the President would be em- 
powered to bring together all Federal 
agencies concerned with low-cost 
housing and to gather the financing 
programs of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the RFC and the FHA. 

This is the bill behind which the 
President has promised to throw his 
weight. It is a bill which many be- 
lieve is a move in the direction of a 
proper housing program and_ the 
achievement of such goals as the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Planned housing developments 
—the welding of completely planned 
and properly laid out neighborhoods, 
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Senator Wagner’s Bill Looms Large 


not merely a helter-skelter collection 
of new buildings. 

(2) Minimum standards calling for 
these improvements: cross-ventila- 
tion, sun, quiet, privacy, space, sani- 
tary facilities—at a price within the 
means of the average wage earner. 

(3) Sufficient construction to cope 
with an estimated shortage of 13,000,- 
000 homes by 1945. At present, build- 
ing is at about one-third of the rate 
in the peak construction year of 1925. 
In 1935, 75,000 homes were built; in 
1936, 270,000. 

(4) Elimination of crime and dis- 
ease through eradication of the spots 
which breed both. Health statistics 
show that tuberculosis, scarlet fever, 
typhoid and diphtheria spawn in slum 
areas and are carried from there 
throughout entire cities. Also, infant 
mortality is at its highest in such 
areas. On the purely economic side, 
it has been found that the tax yield of 
slum areas is so low as not to pay the 
slums’ share for fire and police pro- 
tection and hospitalization. 

OBJECTIONS: As is the case with 
any development program, no matter 
how well considered generally, there 
are differences of opinion. Two fac- 
tors that have worked against slum 
clearance and low-cost housing have 





ll 


been certain landlords and high costs. 

In the Federal government, there 
has been a dispute on the question of 
subsidies for low-cost housing. Sec- 
retary Ickes and Senator Wagner have 
upheld subsidies. Stewart McDonald, 
Federal Housing Administrator, has 
turned thumbs down, with the argu- 
ment that the Federal government 
should not destroy outlets for private 
capital. 

Private capital has expressed its own 
fears on the subject. Building and 
loan associations have assailed the 
FHA. Opinions were voiced that those 
with funds would hesitate to enter the 
mortgage investment fields. However, 
the experience of England with hous- 
ing subsidies is used as a counter- 
argument. In England, the govern- 
ment’s entrance into the field served 
to stimulate private investments. 

Another stumbling block in the pur- 
chase of land for low-rent housing has 
been over-zoning for commercial pur- 


~ poses. Land which had been deemed 


practicable for housing has been found 
to be held for speculative “commer- 
cial” valuation, making it difficult for 
governments to purchase the land be- 
cause it becomes too costly. 

From this has arisen another ob- 
jection—that, while the modern hous- 
ing units are lovely to look at, the 
modest wage earner cannot afford to 
pay the rent. Such has been the case 
with New York City’s Knickerbocker 
Village which succeeded as slum-clear- 
ance but failed as a low-cost unit. 
Monthly rent here averages $12.50 a 
room, whereas the neighborhood av- 
erage is $5 monthly. 

Another set of objections to be over- 
come is that stemming from rural 
voters who oppose state contribu- 
tions for housing programs. These 
programs, they feel, will be concen- 
trated in the large cities. Thus, sup- 
porters of modern housing will be 
called upon to wage an intensive edu- 
cational campaign in State legislatures 
where rural areas are largely in con- 
trol of representatives. 

THE FUTURE: So far, only 21 states 
have enacted housing laws and these 
apply mainly to cities in certain popu- 
lation groups. Yet it is likely that 
housing heretofore handled by the 
PWA will in the future be handled by 
the States, with the Federal govern- 
ment supplying loans and grants. 

Such developments as the Williams- 
burg project—with its park-like ar- 
rangements, spreading lawns, open 
courtyards, play areas, social units, 
and nurseries where working mothers 
may leave their children—may pro- 
vide the foundation for an ideal Amer- 
ican housing set-up. Many stones re- 
main to be laid, however. 

The work done is but an inifini- 
tesimal part of what remains to be 
done. No sudden action will settle 
the problem. Proper housing for 
America’s millions, in and out of slums, 
is a long-time affair. Passage of the 
Wagner bill will barely be the first 
step, but it may prove to be the corner- 
stone for a governmental edifice with 
more possibilities for good than any 
yet erected. 
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~ WOMEN IN THE NEWS — 





Lady Rhondda 


One day about two weeks ago, a 
tall, brown-haired British woman step- 
ped up the gangplank of the British 
liner “Aquitania” for a_ visit to 
America. Last week, with other guests, 
she sat down to Sunday dinner at the 
White House with the President of the 
United States and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

She was Margaret Haig Thomas, 
Lady Rhondda, one of England’s 
wealthiest women. At 53, she is the 
owner and editor of the British week- 
ly “Time & Tide,” head of the great 
Cambrian coal combine in Wales, and 
director on the boards of more than 
thirty steel, coal, iron and publishing 
firms, all English. 

Born the only child of the late David 
Thomas, the first Lord Rhondda, she 
was educated at Somerville College, 
one of the four women’s colleges at 
Oxford University. 

Following her graduation, father 
and daughter made it a habit to travel 
together when Lord Rhondda went on 
business trips over Britain and the 
European continent. When Lord 
Rhondda, as food administrator for 
the Empire, came to New-York during 
the war, she came, too. Together, the 
two were rescued from the ill-fated 
Lusitania when it was sunk by a Ger- 
man torpedo in May, 1917. 

Long before he died three years 
ago, Lord Rhondda made his daughter 
official head of his coal interests. 

In 1920, Margaret Thomas started an 
enterprise of her own. It was “Time & 
Tide,” a pacifistic weekly devoted to 
political and foreign affairs. Origi- 


Barber Finds Old 
Book in Trunk 
Sells It for $4000 


A small town barber discovered an 
old copy of “Pilgrims Progress” in a 
trunk that had been unopened for 
years. He hoped to sell it for a few 
dollars. Imagine his joy when he was 
offered more than $4,000.00 for that 
one book! This is cited from rare book 
annals, as one of the many such cases. 
The American Book Mart, Nationally 
known buyers of old books, will pay 
$4,000.00 for each copy of the same 
edition. They buy thousands of dollars 
worth of books annually — they want 
certain old school books, Bibles, story 
books, poetry, histories, travel, al- 
manacs, letters, newspapers, magazines, 
etc. Many books, even as recent as 
1931, wanted. A single book hidden 
in your old trunks, attic or basement, 
may bring you $25, $50, $100, $500 or 
even $5,000 each for certain books. 
Better investigate now! Send 10c to- 
day to American Book Mart, 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Dept. 904, Chicago, 
Ill., and they will send you latest list 
of old books they want to buy and 
cash prices they will pay! 














nally staffed by women, it now has 
two men on the editorial pay roll. 

Married 27 years ago to Sir Hum- 
phrey Machworth, a friend of her 
father’s, she was divorced fourteen 
years later. Now, childless and mis- 
tress of her own life, she has one su- 
preme ambition—to become a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords. The gentle- 
men of that assembly have so far 
ignored her years-long crusade for a 
seat in their midst. 

What Lady Rhondda and the Presi- 
dent talked about last week, there was 
no one to say but Mrs. Roosevelt her- 
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Lady Rhondda Was a Roosevelt Guest 


self. In her newspaper column she 
said no more than that Lady Rhondda 
“felt it imperative to see the Presi- 
dent. The only way I could arrange 
it was to put her next to him at dinner, 
which was done.” 

Lady Rhondda’s mission to this 
country, however, is quite clear. She 
explained it herself in New York 
when she told interviewers about her 
magazine: “I am hoping to work up 
more subscribers and contributors in 
this country. I think we ought to 
read each other’s magazines more than 
we do,” 

eR 


Women Jurors 


A unique school, believed to be the 
first of its kind in the country, had 
its only session last fortnight in a 
courtroom of Newark, Essex County, 
N. J. Its only teacher was Federal 
Judge William Clark, who last sum- 
mer gave orders that women should 
be included in the jury panels of 
Essex County. His class, which over- 
flowed from regular seating accom- 
modations into the jury box itself, was 
composed of 200 women members of 
the New Jersey League of Women 
Voters. The subject in which all were 
interested was “Jury Duty.” 





Pathfinder 


Using an outline of discussion pr. 
pared by the League, the judge talk. 
for three and a half hours about t! 
jurisdiction of the courts, the judg: 
recommendation to the jury, and | 
proper attitude of jurors. 

To the supposed tender-heartedn: 
of the weaker sex, Judge Clark mad 
only the most guarded reference. 
said: “Of course, you ladies must rr 
member that many lawyers attempt | 
play on the sympathies of jurx 
rather than stand on the facts pi 
sented.” 

Two days later, in the same city, t 
first all-woman jury in the state « 
New Jersey sat to hear the case « 
Peter Guarino, convict and form 
roadhouse operator. Charged with |! 
ing one of the principals in the $1,( 
robbery of a railroad train in a su 
urban station last April, the defenda 
told a touching story. 

At the time of the robbery, Guari: 
said, his father lay dying. He spo! 
in a low voice to the women juro: 
“Would I have not wanted to be at h 
funeral? Would I take a chance ; 
not being able to be there? ... I a 
now in the balance ... Ladies, n 
fate is in your hands.” 

With tears in his eyes, the defendant 
rushed to the table where his lawye: 
sat, buried his head in his hands and 
wept loudly. The ladies of the jury 
filed out to decide on a verdict. 

Thirty-two minutes later, they r 
turned. Mrs. Nettie Tallman, matron 
ly foreman, rose and in no uncertai 
voice returned the decision: “Guilty.” 
Last week, Judge Guy Fake, given th: 
mandate by 12 “tenderhearted” won 
en, pondered how much of a sentenc: 
to give Guarino, already under a 12 
year sentence for a holdup last Jan- 
uary. 

- Oo 2 


Briefs 


q In 1869 women of Wyoming ter- 
ritory became the first in the world 
to sit with men on juries. They sur 
rendered that right back in the ’80’s 
but last fortnight prepared to petition 
the Cheyenne legislature for a retur! 
of the privilege. 

gq A recent convention of 500 sci- 
entists in Moscow was held without 
the presence of a single man. On 
delegate pointed out that half of the 
Soviet’s 84,000 doctors were women 
In addition, she said, 200 of the coun 
try’s leading scientific workers ar: 
women, and 11,000 more constitut: 
nearly a third of all workers in re- 
search institutes. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Soap for Rugs 


Rugs that have seen much wear a! 
have become dingy can be cleaned a! 
brightened considerably by this si 
ple home treatment: 

Sweep or vacuum the rug thoroug! 
ly. Then make a jelly-like solution « 








(Continued on page 23) 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Pie in The Eye 


it dates back to the days of the Key- 
tone Komedy Kops, but to producer 
Hal Roach, the funniest thing in the 
world is still the sight of a man or 
woman being hit in the face with a 
gooey pie. To prove his contention, a 
good portion of his latest picture “Pick 
\ Star” will be devoted to this fine old 
art of pastry-throwing. 

rhe picture, being made in connec- 
tion with Roach’s 23rd anniversary in 
movies, will star Patsy Kelly and the 
targets of the pies will include Mischa 
\uer, Jack Haley, Tommy Dugan and 

rold Carlton. 

Roach, for publicity purposes, in- 
sists that Miss Kelly is the most un- 
erring pie-hurler since the dual- 

isioned Ben Turpin. But last week 
the secret leaked out that for distance 
shots, two super-property men do the 
cannonading. They are Bob Sanders 
and Charles Oelze, who are credited 
with making direct hits in the face at 
distances of 15 feet. 

For the pastry sequences, 400 pies 
are on hand and eight changes of 
clothes for the actors. The pies, blue- 
berry and custard, are treated at the 
studio with whipped cream and pow- 
dered sugar to give that messy, cling- 
ing effect to the face after landing. 

Also for the purpose of effect, di- 
rector Edward Sedgwick explains, the 
human targets must be taken by sur- 
prise. To this end, Sedgwick lulls the 
victims into a false sense of security 
by rehearsing the scene up until the 
point when the pies are thrown. This 
is done several times; the actors re- 
lax, then, suddenly, Sedgwick signals 
and the barrage is on. 

The victims are startled, the audi- 
ences love it, and Roach adds a little 
more to the fortune he has amassed 
from pie in someone else’s eye. 

> -___. 


Legs 


One of the oldest newspaper pub- 

ity devices is the “leg display.” Re- 
sorted to chiefly by actresses whose 
press agents want them to break into 
print, it consists of nothing more than 
rriving in New York aboard an ocean 
liner and letting news photographers 
do the rest. 

Che “leg display” is usually achieved 
the actress when she perches on 
ship rail and crosses her pretty 

ees as the cameras click. Next day, 
picture appears in the papers, with 

r well-turned ankles and shapely 

lves amply impressed upon the 

iding public. 

rhrough just such a device many a 

Hollywood star has launched her 
reer, it being, apparently, a demon- 
rated fact in the movie world that 

cood-looking legs win attention long 
fore acting ability. In the days of 
the silents, Phyllis Haver, Gloria 

Swanson, Bebe Daniels and others fol- 





lowed this rule consistently in the 
Mack Sennett “bathing beauty” series. 

Then, when bathing suits became 
more abbreviated, the practice con- 
tinued with still greater leg display. 
Greta Garbo, for example, frequently 
posed in track outfits and swim shorts 
before her publicity build-up centered 
almost exclusively around her mys- 
terious silences and glamorous flights. 

Marlene Dietrich, who still carries 
the nickname “Legs,” onee used the 
leg-display technique for all it was 
worth. Throughout “The Blue Angel,” 
her first American movie appearance, 
She played a skirt-lifting part delib- 
erately designed to make her under- 
pinning famous. 

As these and other actresses became 
box-office successes, however, they 
began to rebel against leg show and 
to rely more upon “art.” As a result, 
Dietrich today professes to be annoy- 
ed by any publicity having to do with 
her shapeliness, and Claudette Col- 
bert, who once displayed her legs quite 
readily on the stage, now is rather 
reluctant to do so, Others who have 
voiced the same reluctance include 
Loretta Young and Joan Crawford. 





Carole Lombard Has Vetoed Legs 


Latest to express herself on the sub- 
ject is blonde Carole Lombard who 


(Continued on page 15) 
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EDITORIAL 





Dictators, Systems 


If today’s troubled world were map- 
ped in terms of governments and po- 
litical philosophies, it would show one 
indisputable fact with graphic clarity. 
It would show that the past two dec- 
ades have been prolific in producing 
dictatorships. 

In Europe alone, there are no less 
than 11 nations operating under sys- 
tems far removed from democracy as 
we know it in this country. Most of 
these changed their forms of govern- 
ment after 1918. In many cases, the 
people surrendered their self-rule in 
order to be led by men and parties 
whose first principle was that per- 
sonal liberties would have to yield 
to the authoritarian state. 

At this time, the world’s most pow- 
erful dictatorships exist in three coun- 
tries—Russia, Italy and Germany. In 
Russia, Communism rules under Josef 
Stalin; in Italy, Fascism rules under 
Benito Mussolini; in Germany, Nazi- 
ism rules under Adolf Hitler. The 
first replaced a czardom that had de- 
generated into a stupid government 
without conscience. The two others 
replaced democratic systems that were 
not working well. All three were 
born of unrest, 

If necessity can be called the mother 
of invention, then deep public dissat- 
isfaction can be called the mother of 
the authoritarian or “totalitarian” 
state. In Europe, the World war re- 
sulted in post-war conditions that 
walked arm in arm with profound 
social change. The aftermath was a 
great political and economic headache 
that grew slowly in intensity until it 
led people to embrace anything that 
promised a cure. For this they were 
willing to abandon individual rights 
and accept the surface allure of uni- 
formed. regimentation. They found 
themselves overcome by confusion 
and desperation. They were their 
own masters but they were weary of 
thinking for themselves when such 
thinking seemed to lead forever into 
blind alleys. It was not for nothing 
that they were willing to submit to 
the men who came forth with bright 
oratorical claims about how they 
would put everybody’s house in order. 

Now firmly established, the dicta- 
torships have their propaganda ma- 
chines, their secret police, their big 
armies, their servile newspapers, and 
their absolute censorship of all free 
thought and expression, In their own 
territories, however much they may 


have failed to restore order, they are_ 


supreme, and only internal economic 
disasters can be their undoing. Out- 
side their own boundaries, they cast 
large and ominous shadows across 
the few democracies remaining in 
Europe. 

The curious thing about dictator- 
ships is that they closely resemble 





each other and yet are as far apart as 
the poles. They all use arrogance and 
force to accomplish their contrasting 
ends. All fervently practice an ab- 
solutism that places the State above 
the individual, but they eye one an- 
other with envy and hate. This is the 
thing that separates the Fascists and 
Communists beyond possibility of 
bridging. Italy’s governmental struc- 
ture is basically the same as Russia’s 
but the philosophies behind them are 
as different as night and day. 

In a broad sense, apart from de- 
mocracy, it may be said that there are 
only these two political systems 
abroad—Fascism and Communism. 
Neither can be defined with ease or 
complete accuracy because neither has 
been crystallized by age. 

For purposes of distinction, how- 
ever, Fascism may be described as a 
political philosophy that advocates an 
all-powerful rule concentrated in the 
hands of a few. It does not believe 
that men are created equal. It is a 
regulated capitalism, with upper, mid- 
dle and lower classes. It is highly 
nationalistic and endorses force to 
expand territorial possessions, It 
preaches a doctrine of hate against 
Communism. 

Communism, on the other hand, may 
be described as a political philosophy 
that advocates the same type of dicta- 
torial rule as Fascism. Theoretically 
at least, it holds that all men are cre- 
ated equal. It is anti-capitalistic, be- 
lieving in complete State ownership 
of all private productive property. It 
advocates a union of all workers in 
the common possession of virtually 
everything. It would reward each 
worker according to his needs. It is 
international in character. It preach- 
es a doctrine of hate against Fascism. 

In Europe at present, events seem to 
be shaping themselves into a titanic 
struggle between these two schools of 
thought and the nations that belong 
to them. Thus, we see Italy and Ger- 
many united in a campaign of vitriolic 
words against Russia. German Nazi- 
ism, which is patterned so closely 
after Italian Fascism that it may be 
called the same thing, has been par- 
ticularly violent in its moves against 
Communism. By the same token, Rus- 
sia has been no less bitter in its atti- 
tude toward Fascism. The hot words 
fly back and forth without let-up, and 
it seems only a matter of time before 
the physical blows will be struck. 

This situation may be more fully 
understood when studied in the light 
of the remarkable personalities in- 
volved in it. A dictatorship generally 
takes its strength from a single man, 
and its influences and weaknesses can 
therefore be more completely revealed 
as the man himself is revealed. For 
that reason, we begin with this issue 
a series of sketches on dictators. A 
study of Adolf Hitler will be found on 





page 18. Others will be presented 
the weeks following. We feel | 
these sketches should be of some y;: 
to our readers because the action 

the men discussed affect all of 

Theirs is a power so appalling ; 
they can swing the world pendu 
either to peace or war, either to 

or death. 


G 
Of Thee We Sing 


What a fine species is the hw 
race! A dog once beaten shrink 
sight of the lash. Elephants nn: 
forget. But man, instead of learn 
his lesson from mishaps, comes b: 
for more and likes it. 

This fact finds support in the 
tistics of the National Safety Cou: 
which has just released figures 
“freak” accidents during the past y: 

For instance, there is the man 
ventured to ride on a gasoline kid 


car and promptly went through {\y 


side of a barn. There is the ge: 
man who stabbed himself in the n: 
through a movement in sleep, with 
waxed point of his own musta 
And there is, above all, the chap \ 
sprained his back while gargling. 

These were accidents, of cou 
real ones. But, at the same ti 
they had an extra quality, they 
dash. 

Did the wounded one shave ofl 
mustache? We prefer to believe | 
he gave it an extra twirl inst: 
proud in the knowledge that 
streamlined hairs were more tha 
mere adornment—they were a po! 


threat not only to himself but to |! 
world at large if he chose to lung 


at anybody with his upper lip. 
The adult who rode gaily off in 


kiddie car—did he say afterwar«s 


“Kiddie cars are for children”? 
if we know adults. Here was a n 


unafraid, a man not easily abashed |! 
scorn or mockery. We have no dou) 
that when he recovered from his ¢x- 
perience, he was soon sitting on the 


parlor floor getting his hand caugh! 


“the tiny tracks of his son’s toy trains 


We’ve saved our special favorit: 
last. He deserves a climactic spot, 1 
his was no mean adventure, He tra 
lated an ordinary operation like ¢ 
gling into a feat of daring, with < 
ger lurking in every throaty sound 

Did he give up gargling, throw 
his head back with eyes on the ceili 
for a perfunctory mouth rinse? 
our man, 


We can see him now. His wife flu! 


tering nervously: “Now remem! 
what happened last time. You'll sp! 
your back again or throw your nn: 
out of joint.” 

We can hear his answer. 
his stance, feet planted firmly, a s! 
on his lips. His head goes back. “N 
sense, my dear. Aaarrrggghhhh!” 

He is defying the fates. His 
sounding aaarrrggghhhbh sounds ag 
like a paean, like a victory cry. 

For such things as this, we 
proud of mankind—proud of Amer! 


too, where no one ever learns fro" 


experience. 
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MOVIES 


(Continued from page 13) 





last week decided to join the long- 
skirt brigade. In her new picture, 
‘Swing High, Swing Low,” she wears 

re or less demure costumes, having 
vetoed a Paramount studio suggestion 
that she use the leg-display technique. 

Scenically,” she said, “I can now get 
Jong without it.” 

Not yet out of the leg-display school, 
however, is Eleanor Powell. She 
frankly sets off her limbs in black 
stockings and in that way adds im- 
measurably to her appeal as a top- 

tch dancer. 

i 


Flickers 


@ Movie attendance for the year 
1936, increased about 10 per cent over 
1935 to reach a total of about 88,000,000 

Imissions weekly, according to the 
Department of Commerce. For the 
first time since 1929 gross theater reve- 
nues reached the $1,000,000,000 mark. 

q Titles are often given movies as 
they enter the story stage. If the pic- 

e is designated as a special, or one 
f the more important productions, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion begin al- 
nost immediately. In some instances 
titles are changed at the last minute, 
as the picture enters the final stages 
ind a new campaign has to be begun. 
Costs of these sudden title shifts are 
estimated to run from $100,000 to $1,- 
(00,000 annually. 

oo 


You'll Be Seeing 
[he Holy Terror (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): In her latest vehicle Jane 
Withers, child star, foils a spy plot 
1 fosters a romance. The film, 
which is fast moving and light, has 
music and dancing and should be gen- 
erally pleasing. With Anthony Mar- 
tin, Leah Ray, Fred Kohler Jr., El 
Brendel, Gavin Muir and Gloria Roy. 
We're On the Jury (Radio): Helen 
Broderick and Victor Moore team in a 
comedy-drama in which a murder 
ystery is solved in a jury room. As 
a dowager socialite, serving on a jury 
for the first time, Miss Broderick be- 
lieves the accused girl innoceni and 
wins the other jurors over to her way 
of thinking by the device of re-enact- 
ing the crime at its scene. With Col- 
leen Clare, Robert McWade, Louise 
Latimore, Billy Gilbert, Charles Mid- 
dleton and Charles Lane. 


ON THE AIR 


Dempsey Debut? 
Where a champion tried and failed, 
ex-champion is preparing to step 
With much fanfare, Jim Brad- 
dock, heavyweight title-holder in box- 
ing, essayed a radio program depict- 
ing scenes from his life but could not 














hold the restless ear of radio listeners. 

Nothing daunted, Jack Dempsey, 
who has appeared a few times as a 
guest star on the air, is reported plan- 
ning a series of variety shows drama- 
tizing events of his own life from hobo 
to one of the greatest fighters the ring 
has ever known. 

Plans for the Dempsey show are not 
yet definite, but the expectation is 
that it will be heard some time after 


February 1. His radio manager will | 


be Jean Grombach, who was once con- 
fronted with the task of making a 
radio actor out of another successor 
to Dempsey in the ring, Max Baer. 
Dempsey’s greatest handicap as a 
speaker, incongruously enough, has 
always been his high-pitched voice. 
But Grombach says: “Jack has been 
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Dempsey Is Losing His Falsetto Notes 


working on his voice and has succeed- 
ed in getting rid of the almost falsetto 
quality that came over the air in his 
other broadcasts.” 
eo 


Airwaves Briefs 


G The 33rd International Euchar- 
istic Congress, to be held in Manila, 
P. IL, Feb. 3 to 7, will be broadcast 
throughout the United States. On the 
last day of the Congress the Papal 
Benediction will be broadcast to Ma- 
nila direct from the Vatican. 

@ One of the newer radio stunts 
is being tried out over Buffalo’s Sta- 
tion WBEN. For 15 minutes in the 
early part of the evening, a mystery 
drama without the solution is pre- 
sented. Then announcement is made 
that the first listener to identify the 
murderer and telegraph the station 
will receive $50. A few hours later, 
the dramatization of the solution is 
broadcast. 

@ Minnie, the singing mouse of 
NBC, will make her first guest star ap- 
pearance with the Alka-Seltzer Na- 
tional Barn Dance on January 30. over 
the blue network. Minnie was signed 
to a long-term contract after an im- 
pressive “mousical” debut in De- 
cember. 











“WE, THE 
PEOPLE” 


on the air Sunday afternoon 










GOING UP IN SMOKE — $100,000 in 
notes and mortgages! William A. Boyd 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., told “We, the People’ 
Jans how he burned up a fortune and 
got back his friends. 
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IF YOU WANT A GUITAR, you can 
make a pretty good one out of a grocery 
box, declared Mrs. Forest Mitchell of 
Harlem, Mont., on a “We, the People” 
program. 


BURIED ALIVE 10 days in a mine, 
Alfred Scadding of Nova Scotia lived to 
tell the story of this terrific experience 
on a recent “‘We, the People” broadcast. 
, we 

There’s sure to be something unex- 
pected and extraordinary on the pro- 
gram this Sunday—so tune in! 

Phil Lord (Seth Parker) directs the 
show and Calumet Baking Powder is 
the sponsor. 


LISTEN IN EVERY 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


5 o’clock Eastern Time 
4 o'clock Central Time 
3 o’clock Mountain Time 
2 o'clock Pacific Time 


NBC BLUE NETWORK 




































































































$100 a Month 
Sick Benefit Policy 
At Special Low Cost 


When sick you don’t want pity, you 
want pay. You can now be independ- 
ent... safe... secure ... well pro- 
vided for though disabled, 

A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 a 
month, at special lowcost,is nowissued by 
National Protective Insurance Co., nation- 
ally famous for their $3.65 accident policy. 

The National Protective is the only company 
issuing a health policy covering any and every 
disease and paying such large benefits at its 
low cost. 

Send No Money 

They will mail you this sick benefit policy 
covering any and all diseases, free for inspec- 
tion Without obligation. No application to fill 
out and no medical examination. Men ages 18 
to 69 and women 18 to 59—in all occupations 
-—Wwho are nowingood healthareeligible. Just 
send your name, age, address and sex to the 
National Protective Insurance Co., 3020 Pick- 
wick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., today. Write them 


while their special low cost offer is stillin effect. 


REDUCING « FUN 


When you follow the harmless energizin 
Dextrose Weight Control Meth 
A remarkable, quick and safe way to get, 
rid of reducible fat without strenuous 
exercise—merely a daily walk and eat- 
ing tasty food as outlined. Bestof all 
the Dextrose Food Method 
enables you to keep your weight 
down. No dangerous drugs—not 
a laxative— tastes like candy. 
Mrs. Myrtle T. of Floyd, Va., writes: 
“I lost 6 lbs. with my first box, ” and 


















Mrs. Mar aret N. o Hannibal, Mo., KEEP 

writes: ‘‘I have taken the first tab- 

lets and in one week lost 7 Ibs.!’’ Y¥ OUR 
FREE TRIAL OFFER! 8 wricut 


SEND NO MONEY —Send for free 
trial offer. You are the sole judge. We 
absolutely guarantee that if after5 days 
the Dextrose Reducing Method 
does not convince you it will take off reducible fat, the 
trial will cost you nothing. Send for this amazing of- 
Fertoday, NA NATIONAL DEXTROSE PRODUCTS, 

STREET, Dept.1-B, CHICAGO, ILL. 


sve JUNIOR GUITAR 
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LA FOLLETTE’S 


fational Weekly Newspaper, ‘The Progressive’’ 
Regular Price $2.00 Per Year. 


Startling facts suppressed by other papers are 
be 1g exposed now. SPECIAL OFFER—Send 20 
cents for the next 10 sensational issues. 


The Progressive, Dept. N, Madison, Wis. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Mother’s Fight 


In February last year, the advisory 
master of a Newark, N. J., court 
awarded a divorce and custody of two 
young children to Warren P. Eaton 
of Bloomfield. 

The wife and mother, Mrs. Mabel 
Eaton, could not have her children, 
the court said, because of alleged 
Communistic and atheistic beliefs. 
Owing to the peculiar character of the 
decision, the case immediately won 
wide attention, and last week it was 
in the news again as Mrs. Eaton car- 
ried her fight to the Court of Errors 
and Appeals at Trenton. 

In a 79-page brief, her attorneys 
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Mrs. Eaton Denied She Was an Atheist 


argued that the Newark decision be 
reversed to return the children to the 
divorced mother. The ruling, it said, 
“if permitted to stand, strikes a death 
blow at the very vitals of the family 
institution . . . Motherhood has never 
in all its history before been in such 
danger and all womanhood now looks 
to this honorable court for justice.” 

As Mrs. Eaton thus made another 
move in her legal struggle to regain 
custody of Mabel Florence Eaton, aged 
10, and Warren, Jr., aged 5, her ap- 
peal included the assertion that she 
was neither an atheist nor a Commu- 
nist. Even assuming she was both, 
her attorneys declared, denial of the 
custody of her children deprived her 
of her constitutional rights. “There is 
no necessary connection between good- 
ness and piety,” they said, and “it is not 
necessarily un-American or immoral 
if one has revolutionary beliefs.” 

To buttress their arguments, Mrs. 
Eaton’s attorneys quoted numerous 
authorities, including George Bernard 
Shaw, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Paul, 
Plato, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Dictator Josef Stalin. Thus, 
they pointed to a passage from Lin- 
coln’s first inaugural address: ““When- 
ever they (the people) grow weary of 





the existing government, they 

exercise their constitutional right 
amending it or their revolution 
right to dismember or overthrow 

Aside from this, however, the | 
brief particularly emphasized 
Mrs. Eaton, although she followed 
formal religion, believed in God, 

a religious nature, adhered to Chri 
teachings and frequently attended 
church services. It was asserted, 
that she was wrongly called a 
munist by her husband simply bec: 
“he just didn’t like what she talked 
about.” To top this argument, 
brief reminded the court that Pr: 
dent Roosevelt also had been wri 

ly called a Communist by those \ 
didn’t like what he talked about. 

It remained to be seen last w 
whether these latest arguments would 
help Mrs. Eaton win her fight. The 
case, watched closely by the Ameri: 
Civil Liberties Union and a number: 
of prominent liberals, was scheduled 
for hearing early in February. 

—_——- 2. 


Briefs 


q The Rev. Leon A, Dean, in ord 
to swell attendance at his Sunday 
services in Main Street Congregatio: 
al Church, Amesbury, Mass., has just 
offered free taxi service to and f: 
the church for anybody unable to 
walk. 

g@ The Rev. Jeremiah J. O’Mahon: 
Catholic chaplain at the University of 
Florida, last week returned to Florida 
after being presented in the United 
States Supreme Court and admitted | 
the Supreme Court bar. He is be] 
ed to be the first priest to qualify as a 
lawyer after being ordained. 

g A program will be worked 
soon to establish a big new American 
organization to educate and _ assist 
needy boys and young men. The un 
dertaking, to be known as the Charles 
Hayden Foundation, has been made 
possible by the late Charles Hayden 
who willed the bulk of a $50,000,100) 
estate to finance it. 


SCHOOLS 
Flunk Fine 


“F” is the mark used in most schools 
and colleges to denote that a stud 
has failed in a course of study. |! 
private colleges, where the stud 
pay for courses, the mark means t! 
the student will be charged an gd 
tional fee to study the subject” ) 
again. State universities, in wh 
tuition fee is not paid, have regard 
the stigma of the “F” mark, and | 
necessity of taking the same work 
over, as sufficient impetus to the u 
dergraduate to make him strive 
avoid failure. 

Finding, however, that mere stig™: 
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and the task of repeating the course 
was not an adequate reducer of fail- 
ures, the University of Oklahoma, 
where no tuition is paid other than 
an enrollment fee of $10 a semester, 
last week decided to take unusual ac- 
tion, It announced a new twist in the 
educational field—a flunking fine. The 
fine will assess the failing student $3 
for each semester hour failed, or about 
39 for the average 3-point course. It 
will go into effect for those students 
nrolling at the university this week 
for the second semester. 

Expressing hope that the device 
“will stimulate students to pass their 
ourses” the university president, W. 
E. Bizzell, said the plan would be tried 
experimentally for at least several 
semesters. Registrar George Wadsack 
iid the money would be used as part 
of the university’s revolving fund to 
pay for the overload work of instruc- 
tors.” He described “overload” as the 
university’s task of putting a student 
through a course twice. 

In the last Spring semester (the 
school year is usually broken into a 
Winter and Spring semester, or term) 
Oklahoma’s students failed in almost 
1500 hours at the school, Wadsack 
said. The “F” rating was received by 
1,183 students out of a student body 
of about 7,000. Only 13 per cent of 
those failing courses were women. 


Education Shorts 


@ Many parents who want their 
children to get good grades in college 
have insisted that they live alone so 
that they can get more studying done 
than they would if they were distract- 
ed by roommates. This opinion was 
battered last week in a report of the 
journal of Higher Education, which 
stated that “students with one room- 
mate uniformly have higher scholar- 
ship ranking than students without 
roommates,” Declaring that comfort 
nd companionship add to the better 
ichievement of scholastic ranking, the 

port said that even when students 
ive at home, if they study with a 
brother or a sister, they “have a much 
etter ranking than the student who 
ves alone.” 

gq At South Bend, Ind., on Novem- 

r+ 9, Lutheran ministers protested to 
ie school board that evolution was 

ing taught in several textbooks as a 
ict rather than a theory, and that the 

ith of the pupils was likely to be un- 
ermined. After many conferences, 
uperintendent of Schools Frank E. 
llen last week announced that ex- 
lanatory notes would be pasted in the 

0ks stating evolution was a theory 

id not a fact. 


NAMES 


Making an average speed of near- 

5% miles a minute, HOWARD 
{UGHES, millionaire ex-producer of 
i0tion pictures, flew last week from 
os Angeles, Calif., to Newark, N. J., 
» seven hours and 28 minutes. He 
kept his 1,100-horsepower monoplane 














| 


at a mean altitude of 14,000 feet and 
sucked oxygen through a special ap- 
paratus most of the way. His time 
was almost exactly two hours better 
than the previous transcontinental 
record, which he himself set in Jan- 
uary, 1936. 

Making an unscheduled address be- 
fore the Public Education Association 
in New York City, Mayor FIORELLO 
H, LaGUARDIA added a thought to 
those of previous speakers on the sub- 
ject of juvenile delinquency. He de- 
clared: “A T-bone steak and German 
fried potatoes is one of the best pre- 
ventatives of crime I know.” 

Son of the late Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, spiritualist and author (Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes), DENIS 
CONAN DOYLE arrived in New York 
with his wife, the PRINCESS MDI- 
VANI. He told reporters he was in con- 
stant communication with his father: 


Pictures Inc, 


The Doyles: A Dead Man Advises Them 


“It is the creed of life after death. My 
father has never failed to advise me on 
my personal and business problems.” 


*. + ad 


Previously qualified only with a 
civil license, Premier BENITO MUS- 
SOLINI of Italy piloted a tri-motored 
plane near Rome for a half hour to re- 
ceive his license as a military pilot. 

Blonde, 37-year-old ANN HARDING 
was married in London to WERNER 
JANSSEN, 37-year-old American com- 
poser and symphony orchestra con- 
ductor. 








CONSTIPATED? 
It’s Nerves Not Poisons 
That Make You 
DIZZY and DOPEY 


Modern doctors now say that poisons from 
constipation swell up digestive organs caus- 
ing pressure on nerves in this region. This 
nerve pressure causes frequent bilious spells, 
dizziness, headaches, sour stomach, dull, tired- 








Out feeling, sleepless nights, coated tongue, 
bad taste and loss of appetite. 
Don't fool with laxatives that give slow 


action, overnight relief, or 
in 12 to 24 hours. What you wantis QUICK 
results. GET THAT PRESSURE OFF THE 
NERVES. Flush the intestinal system. When 
offending wastes are gone, the bowels return 
to normal size and nerve pressure stops. Al- 
most at once you feel marvelously refreshed, 
blues vanish, and life looks bright again. 


are timed to act 


That is why so many doctors are now in- 
sisting on gentle but QUICK ACTION. That 
is why YOU should insist on Adlerika. This 
efficient intestinal evacuant contains SEVEN 
carminative and cathartic ingredients. It acts 
on the stomach as well as the entire intestinal 
tract. It relieves stomach distress at oncé and 
often removes intestinal congestion in half an 
hour. No violent action, no after effects, just 
QUICK results, Recommended by many doc- 
tors and druggists for 35 years. 


Trial seize of Adilerika will be 
mailed FREE to any adult. Send 
name and addrese to Dept. 136, 
ADLERIKA, 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Adlerika 


SUPERIOR TO 
LAXATIVES 
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Adolf Hitler 


Adolf Hitler, potentially, is one of 
the most dangerous men on earth. 

He commands a peace-time army of 
1,000,000 men, the second largest in 
the world. He rules 69,000,000 Ger- 
mans with an absolutism that even 
Hirohito, deified emperor of 90,000,- 
000 Japanese, cannot rival. Hitler is 
both President and Prime Minister of 
the Reich. As Der Fuehrer—“The 
Leader”—he heads every civil, judicial 
and military function of the nation. 
A single nod of his head might plunge 
Europe into war. 

All this is the fantastic dream that 
came true. In the beginning it was 
Hitler’s father who was ambitious. 
The illegitimate son of an Austrian 
peasant girl, Alois Hitler began his 
career as a cobbler and wound up as 
a fairly well-to-do minor customs 
official. 

On April 20, 1889, at Braunau, Aus- 
tria, his third wife bore him his fifth 
child, a boy who was christened 
Adolf. By the time the child was 
ready to go to school, the family had 
settled in Linz, in Upper Austria. 

Alois told his son to study hard, so 
that some day he, too, might become 
an honored servant of Emperor Franz 
Josef. Adolf would have none of it. 
A good part of the time he played 
truant. 

At home he read popular histories 
of Alexander the Great, Charlemagne 
and Julius Caesar, or spent his night 
hours drawing by lamplight—‘wast- 
ing good oil,” his father grumbled. 

When Adolf was 12, his father 
died. The boy never was graduated 
from elementary school, and spent 
five years after his father’s death as 
the idle, spoiled pet of his devoted 
mother, Klara Poelzl Hitler. 

Finally, when he was 18, Adolf 
stirred himself. With a packet of 
drawings under his arm and $15 in his 
pocket, he went to Vienna. First at 
the Academy School of Art, and then 
at the Architectural School, he was 
denied admittance. 

These two snubs were succeeded by 
tragic news from home. Klara Hitler 
was dead. Adolf, who had been 
ardently devoted to his mother, was 
stranded in the Austrian capital with- 
out funds. For the next three years 
his home was a flop-house, a one-room 
dormitory crowded with steel-mat- 
tressed beds. He earned a meager 
existence as a hod-carrier and fac- 
tory assistant. 

Wherever he went, Hitler saw Jews, 
“and the more I saw, the more clearly 
did I perceive how apart they were 
from the rest of humanity.” 

In the Austrian capital, Hitler began 
to hate not only the Jews, but the 
whole racial hodge-podge of Czechs, 
Magyars, Ruthenians and Serbians 
that made up the polyglot Hapsburg 
empire. 


For the first time, he began to dream 
of a mighty country, composed of one 
race only—the blonde, blue-eyed Ger- 
mans. At night, black-haired, grey- 
eyed Adolf Hitler began visiting beer 
taverns and talking vaguely of the 
party he would some day found. 

Two years before the war, Hitler 
moved across the Austrian border to 
the German city of Munich, where he 
earned a fairly comfortable living as 
house-painter and limner of picture- 
postcards. 

War came in 1914. In spite of his 
Austrian citizenship, Hitler eagerly 
volunteered and was accepted as a 
member of the Bavarian (south Ger- 
man) army. He served as a message- 
runner, and was at no time in the 
trenches. His superiors never ad- 
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Hitler Referees a Dangerous Race 


vanced him beyond the rank of lance 
corporal, one step above a private. 

Hitler emerged from the war with 
a slight wound from an exploding 
shell, and a decoration, the Iron Cross, 
First Class. His own story, that he 
won it for the single-handed capture 
of 15 Frenchmen, has never been 
verified. 

On the eve of the Armistice, the 
Kaiser fled. A German republic was 
set up under the socialist Friedrich 
Ebert. The country teemed with hun- 
dreds of small groups, some violently 
Communist, some reactionary. 

As a spy for the reactionary army, 
Hitler was under orders to discover a 
political party which soldiers and ex- 
soldiers could use to further their own 
ends—destruction of the peace trea- 
ties and possible restoration of the 
monarchy. 

In 1919, Hitler became Committee 
Member No. 7 of the 60-man German 
Workers’ party. He was made “drum- 
mer,” or chief propagandist of the 
movement. Gaunt, and with a now- 


forgotten pointed beard, he screamed 
himself hoarse against the humiliating 
post-war treaties in as many as 14 
speeches a day. 

Soon the army was convinced of the 
party’s reliability. Soldiers and ex 
soldiers swelled the party’s ranks, and 
the organization name was changed to 
The National Socialist (Nazi) German 
Workers’ party. 

Hitler, as the most conspicuous fig- 
ure of the movement, became its head. 
Money poured in from expatriate Ger- 
mans, who dreamed of the day when 
the Fatherland would once more bh: 
the equal of other nations. Othe: 
funds came from capitalists, who fear- 
ed the growing power of the Com- 
munists. 

Capt. Ernst Roehm, afterward for 
many years Hitler’s best friend, began 
to organize the Storm Troop, recruited 
from the unemployed and armed by 
industrialists. Fitted out with pis 
tols, bludgeons and_ knife-rings, 
Roehm’s forces brawled in the streets 
with Jews and Communists. By 1931, 
the number of casualties on both sides 
had risen to as high as 15,000 a year. 

In November, 1923, Hitler w 
ready for his first attempt on the lif 
of the German republic. He headed 
a revolution of Storm Troopers in 
Munich. The revolution was crushed 
by the locai police after one day an 
Hitler fled, leaving behind him 1! 
dead comrades. 

Finally captured, he was sentenced 
by a pro-Nazi court in April of 1924 
to serve five years in the comfortab| 
model prison of Landsberg. Jailed, 
Hitler penned laboriously at his po- 
litical and philosophical autobiogra- 
phy, “My Struggle” (“Mein Kampf”). 
Written in more than 800 pages of 
script, it was later to sell over 1,000,- 
000 copies, and to serve as the Bible 
of the nationalist, pro-German, anti- 
French, anti-Russian, anti-Jewish, 
anti-Democratic Nazi party. 

Out of jail nine months later, Hitler 
despaired. In his cell he had told 
frequent visitors: “It will take me five 
years to get things going again.” 

Opportunity, indeed, arrived just 
five years later. In 1930, the whole 
world tumbled into an economic abyss. 
Germany’s internal structure, weak- 
ened by reparations payments, was in 
a State of near collapse. To keep the 
republic alive, Chancellor Bruening 
was forced to adopt socialistic meas- 
ures. There was talk of a division of 
landed estates. Property owners, big 
industrialists and small farmers alike, 
became fearful. 

Nazis did all in their power to profi! 
by the difficulties confronting the gov- 
ernment. Financed by arms-makers 
as well as by others, Hitler furiously 
attacked “weak democracy,” repara 
tions and the Jews. The latter, who! 
he attacked with almost irration 
anger, he blamed with responsibilit) 
for all of Germany’s troubles. Abo. 
everything, he promised to protec! 
property and to win back German) 
place in the sun. 

Street fighting went on. Naz 
pamphlets and broadsides were dis 
tributed by the ton. Organizing an: 
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propaganda for the party cost an esti- 
mated $8,000 a day. . Hitler, a genius 
» the field of demagogic oratory, spoke 
F everywhere. To millions of bewilder- 
ed Germans, he seemed the personi- 
fication of the abused Gérman people 

“The Little Man.” 

Finally, the Nazis won a great vic- 
tory in the Reichstag elections of 1932. 
Qn January 30, 1933, four years ago 
this week, President Paul von Hinden- 
burg made Hitler Prime Minister of 
the Reich. 

For the Nazi leader it was a dream 
ome true. For his enemies, it was 
the beginning of a nightmare. On 
\{pril 1, 1933, a docile parliament voted 
Hitler in as dictator of the “republic.” 

Democratic forms of government 
withered and died. Jews were hound- 
ed at every turn. Youths in Germany 
were taken from the school room to 
the military training camp. 

Then, in 1934, the 2,500,000-man 
Storm Troop became too powerful, 
threatening the army itself. Hitler, 
the one-time Reichswehr spy, decided 
quickly. On June 30, murder by his 

mmand raged through Germany. 

Ernst Roehm, leader of the Storm 
froopers, was routed out of bed at 
§ A. M. and shot, not improbably by 
Hitler himself. Der Fuehrer had been 
best man at Roehm’s wedding scarce- 
ly six weeks before. 

And so it went. Brutality followed 
brutality in the “blood purge.” In the 
end, executions prevailed on a larger 
scale than Hitler himself had either 
dreamed of or intended. When the 
massacre was over, more than 250 
were dead, some shot, some chopped 
to death with axes. 

After his friend Ernst Roehm died, 
there was no one in all the world to 
call Hitler “Adolf.” To this day, 
even his highest lieutenants never ad- 


dress him as anything but “Herr 
Chancellor” or “My Leader.” 
Hitler exists today as a supreme 
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contradiction. The leader and idol of 
millions of Germans, he is a man with- 
out friends. 

The supreme exponent of national- 
ism, he was a man without a country 
from the time of the Munich revolt in 
1923, when his German citizenship 
was revoked, until 1932, when he auto- 
matically became a German by ac- 
cepting a small post in the govern- 
ment of Bavaria. 

Holder of one of the biggest jobs in 
the world, he seldom begins work 
before 10 o’clock, and works only four 
days a week. When occasion demands, 
he works for 12 or 18 hours at a 
stretch, but such efforts leave him ex- 
hausted for days afterward. 

Born a Catholic, he is at the head of 
a party that favors a new form of 
paganism. 

In a land flowing with beer, he 
touches no liquor. He lives in seem- 
ing simplicity, does not smoke and eats 
practically no meat. 

His amusements are few. Before he 
became dictator, he went to as many 
as two or even three moving pictures 
a day. Now he goes but little less 
often. 

He needs music “like a drug.” He 
has been known to interrupt even the 
most important cabinet sessions to at- 
tend the opera or a musical comedy. 

Although he was definitely a “lady’s 
man” before 1923. he is seldom seen 
with women. Mosi of his biographers 
attribute his bachelorhood to the fact 
that he has come to devote all his 
energies to the revivification of Ger- 
many. Konrad Heiden, a German 
journalist, holds that Hitler practices 
celibacy simply because he cannot 
make any woman love him, in spite of 
his great prestige. John Gunther, a 
veteran American foreign correspond- 
ent, asserts that Hitler’s undoubtedly 
tremendous affection for his mother 
left him cold to other women. 

Despite his scientifically ridiculous 
racial theories and his infamous Jew- 
baiting, Hitler’s claims to fame are 
many. He has restored the German 
people to a place of equality among 
nations. One by one, he has repudiat- 
ed the clauses of humiliating post- 
war treaties. Aided and abetted by 
German munitions interests, he has 
created a first-class army. He has re- 
duced unemployment in Germany from 
6,000,600 to 1,500,000. As an organizer 
and propagandist he probably has no 
equal anywhere in the world. 

But the cost has been terrific. He 
alienated all democratic Euro- 
pean countries. Perhaps even Musso- 
lini, his ally, does not trust him. At 
home, the German people are under- 
going tremendous sacrifices to main- 
tain Germany’s gigantic army budget. 
Food is notoriously scarce. Taxes 
are high, and getting higher. 

Foreign correspondents assert that 
Hitler is refereeing a dangerous race 
between rebellion at home and the 
only thing that will forestall it—war 
with some foreign power. Which will 
win? Hitler says: “There will be no 
revolution in Germany in the next 
1,000 years.” 


{Next week—BENITO MUSSOLINI] 
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To Get the Best 
Cough Medicine, 
Mix It at Home 


Saves Good Money. 







No Cooking. 





This famous recipe is used by millions 
of housewives, because there is no other 
way to obtain such a dependable, effective 
remedy for coughs that start from colds. 
It’s so easy to mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist, get 244 ounces of 
Pinex, a concentrated compound of Nor- 
way Pine, famous for its effect on throat 
and bronchial membranes. 

Then make a syrup by stirring two 
cups of granulated sugar and one cup 
of water a few moments, until dissolvec 
It’s no trouble at all, and takes but a 
moment. No cooking needed. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and 
add your syrup. This gives you a full 
pint of cough remedy, far superior to 
anything you could buy ready-made, and 
you. get four times as much for your 
money. It never spoils, and is very 
pleasant—children love it. 

You'll be amazed by the way it takes 
hold of_severe coughs, giving you double- 
quick relief. It loosens the phlegm, soothes 
the inflamed membranes, and helps clear 
the air passages. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 
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R. C. A. GENERAL ELECTRIC, 
PHILCO, ZENITH and other Stand- 
@rd makes. Electric and farm radios 
as low as $6.75. All new—perfect— 
guaranteed. Write for catalog and 
agents discount sheet. Doit today 
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You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 












TOMBSTONE 


Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
1927-¥ Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 
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MEN-WOMEN 


Suffering with Colds and their after 
effects such as; Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Sinus Trouble. SEND NO MONEY, 
Write, Explain your trouble. Use 
« WARM Aeriform Inhalations for 10 
days. If benefited send only $3.00. You 
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Wheeler Move 


In Washington for months past, 
there has been a committee investi- 
gating the intricacies of big Amer- 
ican financial set-ups. Known as the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, its chairman is Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler. 

Within recent weeks, the committee 
has devoted most of its efforts to 
piecing together a picture of the in- 
side workings of the huge business 
interests once owned and controlled 
by the late Van Sweringen brothers. 
One of its most striking revelations 
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Senator Wheeler Questioned Stock Listings 


was the story of how George A. Ball 
came into control of this $3,000,000,000 
empire for little more than a song 
ani Business, Farm, Dec. 

). 

Since it started its work, the com- 
mittee has gone deeper and deeper 
into financial practices, and as a re- 
sult has broadened its scope. Last 
week, it was in adjournment in order 
to study a trunkload of documents re- 
lating not only to the Van Sweringen 
interests but also to other corpora- 
tions and the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Of greatest current interest was the 
Stock Exchange angle, which was ap- 
parently slated for a searching in- 
quiry this week. The inquiry, accord- 
ing to intimations from Senator 
Wheeler, will be likely to center on 
the Exchange’s stock-listing practices. 
This grows out of testimony heard the 
past fortnight when it was disclosed 
that members of the Exchange’s board 
of governors had participated in 1929 
and 1930 in underwriting stocks and 
bonds of the Van Sweringen-owned 
Alleghany Corporation to the extent 
of $7,405,000. It was further charged 
that Exchange officials bought Alle- 
ghany shares from J. P, Morgan & 





Company at $20 a share on the ; 
that the same stock was quoted on 
market at $35 a share, and that | 
transaction preceded an applica 
for listing the stock on the Excha 
Testimony on this point was h 
from Richard Whitney, former S 
Exchange president and one of t! 
who bought at the $20 price. It 
“unfair,” he said, for the Senate « 
mittee to imply that acceptance of 
stock at $15 below the market p 
was unethical. He testified that 
did not know the $35 price was q 
ed on the market when he purcha 
Senator Wheeler’s move to inv: 
gate the stock-listing practices of 
Exchange came after the Senate gr 
had questioned Whitney regarding 


Exchange’s listing committee. Whit 


ney said he knew little about this « 
mittee’s operations. The operati: 
were technical, he explained, and 
to do with investigating stocks 
passing upon their qualifications | 
fore voting them acceptable for lis! 

“When a stock is listed on the |! 
change,” 
antee it is a proper stock for pe 
to buy.” 

“I have always been of the opini 
said Senator Wheeler, “that wh 
stock is listed on the New York Si 
Exchange it gave that stock a cert 
standing in the public mind.” 


Path finde; 


said Whitney, “it is no gua: 


r 


i 


It was to delve deeper into this sub- 


ject and to push the inquiry further 
along these lines that the commit: 


adjourned to devote last week 
studying a great mass of Stock | 
change documents. The question 
understood to be scheduled for a ‘ 
airing. 

(a I pe I 


Farm Briefs 


@ Through the Commodities P: 
chase Section of the AAA, the Depa 
ment of Agriculture last week 1 


heavy purchases in the egg market | 


remove surplus eggs, stop a rec: 
sharp decline in egg prices and sti! 
late the hatching of a normal aum! 
of chickens. The eggs thus purcha: 
will be distributed to persons on | 
relief rolls. 

g In its mid-January summary 


the farm price situation, the Bureau « 


Agricultural Economics last week | 


ported a substantial rise in farm pro: 


uct prices during the past mont! 
Wheat, feed grains and livestock sho' 
The exceptions were ¢gss 


ed gains. 
and poultry. 

q Agricultural Secretary Walla 
has just proposed that Congress imp: 
an excise tax of about a cent a pou 
on processed sugar to raise $135,0/) 


000 a year from sugar processors. |! 


proposal was regarded as an ind 

tion that similar levies would be s 
gested for other agricultural comm: 

ties covered by the original AAA p! 
gram which was financed by proce 
ing taxes. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





e¢ ILLIONS will dance that thou- 
i sands may walk” is the slogan 
hich proved so popular last year 
1d which has again been selected as 
the official slogan for President Roose- 
velt’s birthday anniversary ball, Jan- 
iry 30. For the past three years, 
ities throughout the nation have held 
elaborate presidential birthday balls 

, raise funds for the benefit of infan- 
tile paralysis sufferers. 

This year’s President’s birthday bal] 

Washington will follow the general 
plan adopted last year, with dances 
going On simultaneously at seven local 
hotels, and ending with a $25 “gold 
plate” breakfast. According to Com- 

ssioner George E. Allen, general 
chairman of the District’s Ball Com- 
mittee, Washington’s celebration this 
vear will be outstanding among those 
of all the cities of the nation. One of 
the expected attractions will be the 
personal appearance of Jean Harlow 
and Robert Taylor. 

Said the Commissioner last week, 
“Washington is the home town of 
President Roosevelt, at least for the 
next four years, and we propose to 
hold a real home town celebration. 
We are going to make it the greatest 
night in the history of Washington.” 
The “gold plate” breakfast, ham and 
eggs at $25 per, he explained, was 
planned and priced with the frank 
intention of “raising every possible 
dollar for the care of children suffer- 
ing from infantile paralysis.” 


* * * 


House School: Realizing their short- 
comings the 95 freshmen members of 
Congress, eager to learn the ins and 

ts of their jobs, have established 
heir own “rookie” school on Capitol 
fill. They have invited veteran mem- 

s of the House, government officials 

1 even members of the President’s 

binet to be their teachers. Classes 

lawmaking will be held twice a 

nth. Speaker Bankhead was their 
first teacher. A veteran of 20 years 
in the House, he advised the new legis- 
lators last week: “Answer those letters 
from constituents the day you get 

m.” 


7 * * 


Sideshow: Rep. Warren G. Magnu- 
1, a newcomer to the “Hill” from 
e First District of the State of Wash- 
ington, claims the distinction of being 
the only sitting lawmaker who was 
bottle-fed in an orphan asylum. Mag- 
ison is his adopted parents’ name. 
Local newspapers reported that an- 
her newcomer on Capitol Hill, Rep. 
Norman Hamilton of Virginia, had 
st his old-fashioned, long-tailed 
ghtshirt during his first day in 
Washington. But the Virginian later 
nied it, saying his satchel contain- 
4 $135 in clothing, including “sleep- 
s clothes” had been stolen from 
s parked car. 
[he hobby of Rep. Frank Crowther, 
New York, is collecting violins. He 


s 


has half a dozen or more of them 
within easy reach in his office and 
occasionally plays them, after his 
“chores” are over for the day. 

Rep. William Lemke of North Da- 
kota, 1936 Union Party presidential 
candidate, collects guppies and other 
piscatorial creatures. They occupy a 
large aquarium in his House office. 

The only woman member of Con- 
gress from west of the Mississippi, 
Mrs. Nan Wood Honeyman, tells ad- 
mirers of one of her favorite hats 
that “it’s eight years old.” 

Rep. George Joseph Bates, new 
member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts, still retains the position of mayor 
of Salem which he has held for 13 
years, and plans to commute to handle 
both jobs until the mayorship expires. 

Finding house, hotel and apartment 
rents in the capital unreasonably high 
four “rookie” members of the House 
District Committee, Representatives 
Laurence F, Arnold of Illinois, Her- 
bert S. Bigelow of Ohio, Leon Sacks 
of Pennsylvania, and William F. Allen 
of Delaware are reported to have ex- 
plosively chorused: “My Gawd, rents 
are ferocious in this town!” 

a 


Capital Briefs 


@ President Roosevelt has recom- 
mended the construction of a new 
home in Washington for the War De- 
partment, setting its limit of cost at 
$28,000,000, which would make it the 
costliest office building in the capital. 
At present War Department employees 
are scattered through 19 different 
buildings in the District. 

@ Last fiscal year, the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue revealed last week, residents 
of the District of Columbia paid into 
the Treasury .79 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total income tax collections, al- 
though the District has only .46 per 
cent of the nation’s population. 

@ In an obscure corner of the base- 
ment of the imposing new Senate Of- 
fice Building there is a full-sized beauty 
shop, completely equipped for perma- 
nents, finger-waves and other aids to 
feminine charm. Run by a conces- 
sionaire, it 1s open to the public but 
is intended mainly for use by Con- 
gressional secretaries. 

g@ A proposal that red neon lights 
be used to outline the Washington 
Monument, the Capitol and the Lincoln 
Memorial to give them a modern 
streamlined appearance has been made 
by Representative Jennings Randolph, 
of West Virginia. The suggestion 
sends chills of horror down the spines 
of the artistic-minded. 

@ Washingtonians, Virginians and 
tourists are concerned over the Unit- 
ed States Park Service’s recently an- 
nounced plan to charge a “nominal” 
admission to beautiful Shenandoah 
National Park and its popular Sky- 
line Drive. 
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Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
g season blooming varieties. 19 kinds; 
7 everything from Asters to Zinnias. 
Seed _ enough to plant 3x15 ft. bed. 
Big $1.00 value for only 10c post- 
paid. Also my 1937 Seed & Nursery 
Catalog; America’s Largest, 650 
illustrations, 60 in color; with words of 
famous song, ‘‘Old Fashioned Garden,” 
Send 10¢ to eover age and packing. 
. CATALOG FREE. ,000 customers save 
money annually buying seeds and nursery 
items from me, a and Plant grower. 
Tele R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 

BOXA43G ROCKFORD, UL. Letadlished 1870 



















Wilt-Resistant! The 
nation’s favorite flow- 
er—Yellow, Crimson, 
Pink, Blue, White a 
lbe pkt. of each, all 
6 for just l0c! 
Send dime today! 
‘ Seed Book Free— 
Prize vegetable and flower seeds. 
Low prices. Famous Easy-Pay- 
ment Plan to use if you wien, 

WM. HENRY MAULE 
179 Maule Bidg,, Phila., Pa. 


EASTER LILY 


The Natural BEAUTY and Fragrance of 
this SIBERIAN EASTER LILY with 12 
to 20 Deep Scarlet Blooms from ONE 
Spike—will add a Spiritual touch to 
each Easter occasion. Comes in own 
POT with Bulb Fibre. Keep DAMP and 
it will bloom by Easter. Cellophane 
packed, in Box. Postpaid for 25c. Three 
for 50c. Order NOW for the Early Paster 


REGAL BULB CO., 
Dept. 38 Westport, Conn. 


**Heaven and Hell’ 


With a sketch of Swedenborg’s life 
The most interesting of the profound 
writi of SWEDENGBORG the re- 
nowned theologian, philosopher 


and scientist. 682 page book 
treating of the Life after Death, 5 































sent without further cost or 
obligation on receipt of 

Write for complete list of publications 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, INC. 
Hoom 1660, 61 East 42np 8r., New Yor« 


SINU RELIEF 


GUARANTEED 
Send for Free Booklet —tells how you may find 
relief; new wonder treatment; low cost; medication 
gets to seat of infection with new patented applicator. 
Instant relief guaraniced. Why suffer? Write today! 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
PYeYeTtu am Dept. C, 42 £.Pearson St.,Chicago, Ill. 


















ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 










Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. Sati 

Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 

825 Clayten Stetion St. Lewle, Mo. 
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CHAPPED HANDS? SUNBURN? 


me brings marvelous formula discovered by chemist for coach of 
national footbal! spemes.. Make it yourself in three minutes 


RESEARCH LABORA 


CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name and address, to 
Christy, Iinc., 1265 Union St., Newark, 
New York. I will bring you a free sample of 
Christy’s magic polishing Cloth, and full 
details how you, as our Local Manager, 
have an opportunity to make §5 to $10 
a day extra in your spare time. 


MAIL ME TODAY 


1eS, St. Louis Park, Minnesota 
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New 


Free For Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, Win- 
try winds make you choke as if each gasp for 
breath was the very last; if restful sleep is 
impossible because of the ‘struggle to breathe; 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried every- 
thing you could learn of without relief; even 
if you are utterly discouraged, do not aban- 
don hope but send today for this free trial. 
It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 176-B Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Rid Yourself of 
RUPTURE 


Slavery 


Right in your own home 
by my new improved Rice 
Comfort Belt. Don’t be 
tortured and worried to 
death. No matter what you 
have tried before, my Belt 
will relieve your reducible 
Rupture to your complete satisfaction or 
no pay. Thousands report such relief they 
no longer wear the Belt. Don’t suffer or 
run risk of strangulation, gangrene, etc. 
This month I am sending out a limited 
number of Free Tests. Hurry. Write for 
yours at once. W. S. Rice, Inc., 80E Main 
St., Adams, N. Y. 


ECZEMA 


is not a skin disease, says Dr. Hoermann, well-known 
Milwaukee Eczema specialist. If you have Eczema, 
sometimes called salt rheum, weeping eczema, milk 
crust, scald head, moist tetter, write for book of little- 
known facts FREE. Also learn about Dr. Hoermann’s 
simple home treatment which has produced amazing 
results in his private practice. Dr. Rud. Hoermann, 
Inc., Suite 333, 2200 N. Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or any Rectal 
trouble is urged to write for our FREE Book, describing 
the McCleary Treatment for these treacherous rectal 
troubles. The McCleary Treatment has been successful 
in thousands of cases. Let us send you our reference list 
of former patients living in every State in the Union. 
The McCleary Clinic, 3282 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Neror Loose False Teeth 


can now fit oom we ly to your gums in your own pre wie 
Benan® S RELIN AR at a total cost of only $1.00 q 
‘ ) Nothing | a buy. Nota powder. One = io 
ean months. Often saves cost of new plates. Money. back 
immediately if not satisfied. Order today. Circular free. 


Medical Arts Laboratory, ,2°*!-, Fort Worth, Tex 


vou Nervous? 


























you 


Lemmon St., Baltimore, Mé¢., 
said: “Some’ years ago I was 
miserable, I had to force my- 
self to do my work about the 
house, suffered from head- 
aches, and I was dreadfully 
nervous, all due to functional 
disturbances. After I had used 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion for a time as a tonic I was 
much improved. My appetite 
Was better and I gained strength and suf- 
fered very little from headache.”’ 

New size, tabs. 50c. Liquid $1.00 & $1.35. 








Mrs. Barbara Barber of 1913" 








PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Penny Bottling 


The performer of this trick may get 
razzed for a time, but finally it works 
to the amazement of those witnessing 
it. The only materials needed are a 
match, a penny, a wide-mouth bottle 
and a small quantity of. water. 

As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, the performer takes the match 
and bends it in the center, being care- 
ful not to break it 
entirely in two. 
The bent match is 
placed across the 
mouth of the bot- 
tle and the penny 
placed on top of it 
as shown. 

With the match 
and penny in this 
position, the per- 
former announces that he will put 
the penny in the bottle without touch- 
ing either the penny, the match or 
the bottle. This he does by dipping a 
finger in the water and allowing a 
drop or two to fall on the match 
where it is bent. In a few minutes 
the water penetrates the fibers of the 
match, causing it to open allowing 
the coin to fall into the bottle. 





Water Does It 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s practical problem, con- 
tributed by B. F. Wissler, of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., deals with a railroad right- 
of-way. A company purchased the 
right-of-way 16 rods wide through a 
square tract of land containing 640 
acres. The stipulated price of the 
grant was the building of a new fence 
inclosing the two plots of ground 
remaining. 

A survey revealed that it required 
2,040 rods of fence to do the job, with 
100 more rods of fence for one plot 
than for the other, and the numbers of 
acres in the several plots were as five 
to seven. How many acres were in the 
right-of-way? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—There is 
no one set solution to the schoolgirl 


problem. Mathematicians have fig- 
ured that there are 455 possible com- 
binations. 

te ea ene 
Definitions 


A popular game for any social hour 
s “definitions.” The idea is to find 
the proper word for each definition 
given, with the word for each suc- 
ceeding definition to begin with the 
last three letters of the previous word. 
Almost any list of definitions, such as 
the following, will serve okay: 

1. Ship of the desert. 

2. Quality of ripe apples. 
3. Calling sound made by cattle. 
4. To subject to grafting. 
5. Following a disaster. 
6. The games and sports of athletes. 
Now, the word for “ship of the 
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desert” is camel. The word fit! 
the next definition must start with 
last three letters of camel or “m 

Find a word beginning with th 
three letters that corresponds to 
second definition. Continue in 
way until the list is completed. 

It is fun to make up your own 
of definitions. But be sure to h 
the word for each succeeding de! 
tion begin with the last three let 
of the previous word. 

The correct words for the lis! 
six definitions given here are: ca 
mellow, lowing, ingraft, aftermath and ¥ 
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Smiles i 
Vri 

Sambo—Were you sick with the | = 
Rastus? lio 
Rastus—Boy, wuz I sick? W)! —. 
every night I looked in the victim lis: ao 
for my name. “me 
Jobs. 

Askett—Would you marry a woman a 
if she were as pretty as a picture? * 
Tellett—Well, I might if she had a Koke 
nice frame, an 
ee pat 

Chubb—Dear, I am not worthy of right 
you. WE | 
Mrs. Chubb—That’s what mot! rie 
says, James. How strange of you t a 
irs 


people to be agreeing for once. 


Harold—What color is best for 
bride? 

Mike—Oh, it’s a mere matter 
taste, but if I were you Id pick 


white one. 
as 











New Congressman—Do you think debate 
in Congress ought to be limited? 

Senator Oldboy—I certainly do. Per- 
haps I would have been spared many anx- 
ious moments if I had been prevented 
from making some of my earlier speech: 





‘ 


Mrs. Bjones—Weren’t you told 


watch when the rice boiled over? —~ 
Maid—Yes ma’am, I did. It was Jus! a 
half past ’leven. — 


Rufus—There’s 
ery rule. 

Goofus—Who’s the exception to t! 
rule that we must all die? 

Rufus—Why, that’s the exception 
to the rule that all rules have their 
exceptions, 


an exception to ev- 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you 
recwant h ” Wasi & werk ay eA at 
— hele PATH 


pail read by more 

«rlibgntamion "your story to these tL 

in the fe 

Classified wae word; minimum fourteen words. 
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AS WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 


can save you money. Big Catalog Free. Colonial 


oultry Farms, Box 448, Pleasant Hill, Mo 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 

Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 

Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 

\DDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME, sparetime; 

tantial weekly pay. Experience unnecessary. Digni- 

ed work. Stamp brings details. Employment Mgr., 

»x 523-CV, Jackson, Tenn. 

VOMEN WANTED. Earn extra money addressing 

envelopes, other work. Send stamp for details. 
17-P1 Roxbury, Keene, N. 


FOR SALE—RAZOR BLADES 


GUARANTEED DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES $1.00. 
S. Rosenberg, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
_INSTRUCTION c Stheli 
A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
aking many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Vrite for Pree 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
te, Dept. 7AL3, Washington, D. C 
EARN AIR CONDITIONING NOW, at home. Bil- 
lion dollar industry clamoring for trained men. 
art now— keep pace with expansion. Free informa- 
n. Write Air Conditioning Institute of America, 
ept. E-1, Fairfax Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
ORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” Many 1937 appoint- 
ments. $1260-$2100 first year. Many Social Security 
Jobs. Full particulars Free. Write immediately. 
ranklin Institute, Dept. A-13, Rochester, N. Y. 
PREPARE FOR CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION and 
pay for course after you have secured Civil Serv- 
Employment. Write the Free School, Dept. FP, 
komo, Indiana. 
oda INVENTIONS WANTED 
YVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght. St. Louis, Mo. 


NURSERY STOCK 


VE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
nes 3c. Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Garden 
nd Vegetable Plants. Catalog Free. Benton County 

Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 
corrected. Your feet 


BAD FEET oon PRE. Send for chart. 
FOOT AID INST., 6425 Hollywood Bvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 


Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., BoxP, SALIDA, COLO. 


-THREE POINT-@ 
UCTION ROOFLESS 


Featherweight — NoG ing — 
Natural Taste — Holds itter. 
like the ex- 

tra tongue room, arer mouth. 
All forms false teeth — by mail 
— as low as $6.7%. 60 Day Trial. 


The Hod Laboratories, 356 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 
We Trust You - <- Monthly Payments 


ECZEMA 


\lso called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRIA Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


op -Try a clean mild, sooth- 
ing test treatment, which for 

over 30 years has been vin 

their “‘ FIRST REAL NIG 


many eczema sufferers 
"Ss REST ” Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
2A1 Park Square SEDALIA, MO. 
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30 years from 
chronic ma » . I compound- 


ed a remarkable tion which quickly 
relieved my tormenting ronchtal spas am. aes 
peedily bm ny consient 






ght to the seat of the trouble. 
vaghing, difficult breathing. a -- F— 
Rev. J. J. Richards, 21 Second St.. North Baltimore, Ohio 











HOUSEHOLD 


(Continued from page 12) 


soap and water. With a strong-bris- 
tled brush apply a small quantity of 
the soap-jelly to a small portion of the 
rug atatime. While applying the soap 
with one hand hold in the other a 
clean damp cloth (wrung out of clear 
water) to wipe off the soiled suds. By 
finishing up each area in this manner 
as you proceed, the water in the soap- 
jelly is not allowed to soak into the 
rug. When the whole rug has been 
carefully gone over in this way the 
results are usually surprising. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Brown sugar will not become 
lumpy if placed in an airtight jar and 
kept in a cool place. 

@ A little salt in the water will keep 
eggs from cracking when boiling. 

q@ White markings can be removed 
from furniture by applying spirits of 
camphor and, when dry, furniture 
polish. 

G Lemon with tea may be a tradi- 
tion, but many people prefer thin 
slices of orange. 














MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
age book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


OLD MONEY WANTED _ 


1909 CENT $10—We Buy Certain Coins Common and 
Rare—others worth to $6000; 1864-1865 Indian head 
cents, $100 each; Dimes before 1985, $450; Liberty 
Head Nickels before 1914, $200; large pennies, $2000; 
encased postage stamps, $13; Half cents, $275; Half 
dimes, $175; Quarters, $300; Fractional currencies; 
Paper money; Gold Dollars $1,500; Colonial coins, 
$300; Silver dollars, $4,000; 1933, 50c, $4.00; foreign 
coins, $165, etc. Send 15c Today for Illustrated 1937 
Coin Book, before sending coins. National Coin 
Corporation (6) Springfield, Massachusetts 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Pree Book, “Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” form 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 698-A Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS, write for Free Patent Book and Record 
of Invention Form. L. Edward Flaherty, Patent At- 
torney, 755-International Building, Washington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


QUICKER SERVICE, sparkling double-clear never- 
fade prints. Roll developed, two prints each nega- 

tive 25c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, 

Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1 00. Roll developed 


with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, Maywood, Til 


RADIO 

BUY DIRECT. New discovery in farm radio. No 

windmills, gasoline engines, or wet batteries. Mar- 
velous coast to coast reception. Wonderful clear tone 
Rivals big city sets. New low prices. Absolutely guar- 
anteed. Be first. Send name for latest Free Facts 
about new farm radio. Cincinnati Radio Products, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RADIO TELEVISION 


LEARN RADIO TELEVISION at 1 nationally known 
broadcasting station. Big opportunity. Employment 
service. Station KXBY. Kansas City. Mo. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. 
line. Largest company; established 1889. 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for free 
particulars. Rawieigh’s, Dept. A-1-PAT, Freeport, Ill 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If Cag ow so state. Address 
the » Pathfinder Washi D. C. 
SONG co WANTED 



































SONG EMS WANTED—Any subject. Send poem 
today r offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods Bidg.. 
Chicago. 








PSORIASIS 


The symptoms of this skin disease are in- 
fiammation and reddish, dry, flat papules or 
patches, covered with silvery scales or crusts. 
Send for free information about Dermatin 
No. 1 and No. 2, and see why thousands of 
psoriasis sufferers “rave” about this dis- 
covery. Valley Laboratories, Dept. 7, Spring 
Valley, N. Y. 





Batioon Tires 


Bise Rim Tires Tubes 
29x4.40-21 $ S BSc 
20x4.50-20 BSc 


es 
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DEALERS 


ALL TUBES GUARANTEED NEV New An Other sizes §''/.0°8 8 S)) 
tg ordered ($3.00 


h 
etre ch aoe te oo 
it brand ordered is out a wale ee libas = Sy 


“BOYD TIRE & RUBBER Co. Dept, 343 313 
Cottage Grove Ave. CHICA | 
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0 After 40 GLAND FACTS! 


What happens in vital prostate gland in thou- 





sands past 40? What can be done about it? 
Send for “Why Many Men Feel Old at 40°— 
explains symptoms of prostitis and scientific 
comforting relief, praised by thousands. Write 
ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 

71810 Morris Avenue, Steubenville, Ohio 
If you live West of the Rockies, address The Electro Therme! 
Co., 500 Wm. Fox Bldg., Dept. 18-T, Los Angeles, Calif 


DO YOU GET UP 


NIGHTS? 


If you are forced to get up often at night because of 
a burning sensation and a frequent desire to urinate 
due to irritation in the bladder, I want you to try a 
treatment that relieved me of this trouble. I'l) glad- 
ly send you a trial size Free of Charge. This trial 
treatment alone should bring you much welcome relief 
and help you to get several nights of sound, restful 
sleep. By all means try it and see for yourself what 
a world of difference it makes if you don’t have to get 
up during the night. Write today for a Free Trial 
F. L. McWethy, Dept. 14-A8, Marshall, Mich 


Congestion or Inflammation often the cause of Blad- 
der irritation, Getting up nights, Lame Back, Nervous 
Debility, Leg Pains, etc. Try Prostatic Massage: 
treat yourself at home without drugs or electritity 


Send for full information and two weeks’ FREE 
trial offer. WRITE TODAY. 


SAEs Snowe, Dept. 15-W, Marshall, Mich. 





DON’T BE CUT 
DIL Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B23 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


Rheumatism 


Send name, address and 20c to cover packing, mai) 
$1.50 BOX tae of POX: TABS iit pubacete or muscular rbeuma, 
tiem AFTE enefit Dic 
ON TRIAL ] 00. 12235 Lorain Ave.. Cleveland, Ohio 





Peestaie Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package. 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors 
PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2. 


PILE 





Oklahoma. 





helped without medicine or operation 
| hd case was worse oe proces than yourr 


drugs, then war 

advised to wonton on. Instead, "found natural way to 
health and strength. Today I am well. Further itforma 
Enclose stamp. NATURAL 


tion to any piles sufferer. 
METHO 


DS INSTITUTE, Dept. H, West Hazelton, Pea. 
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She Got 5400" 
for a Half Dollar 


[Will Pay CASH 


Mrs. Dowty of 
Texas,s0ld B.Max 
Mehl one-haif 
dollar for $400.00. 


I PAID $200 


toJ.D. Martinof Virginia for Just One Copper Cent 


“Please accept my thanks for your check for $200.00 in pay- 
ment for the copper cent I sent you. I appreciate the inter- 
est you have given this transaction. It’s a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with a firm that handles matters as you do. I wish to 
assure you it will be a pleasure to me to tell all my friends 


of your wonderful offer for oldcoins.” Julian D. Martin, Va. 


Post yourself! It pays! I paid Mr Manning, New 
York, $2,500.00 for a single silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams, Ohio, received $740.00 for some old coins. I 
omg W. F. Wilharm, of Pennsylvania, $13,500.00 for 
israrecoins. I paid J.T. Neville, of North Dakota, 
$200.00 for a $10 bill he picked upincirculation. Mr. 
Mehl paid $1,000.00 to Mr. Brownlee, of Georgia, for 
oneold coin. Mr. Brownlee, in his letter to Mr. Mehl, 
says: ‘‘Your letter received with the check for$1,000 
enclosed. I like todeal with such menas youandho 
you continue buying coins for a long time.’’ In the 
ast thirty-six years I have paid hundreds of others 
handsome premiums for old bills and coins. 


All Kinds of Old Coins, Medais, 


Bills and Stamps Wanted 
$1.00 to $1,000 


uarters, etc. Right now I will 


for OLD COINS, 
Bills and Stamps 


There are single pennies that sell for 
$100.00. There are nickels worth many 
dollars— dimes, quarters, half dollars 
and dollars on which big cash premi- 
ums are paid. Each year a fortune 
is offered by collectors for rare coins 
and stamps for their collections. 
The prices paid are amazing. 


it Pays to Post Yourself 
on the Big Values of Old 
Coins and Stamps 


Knowing about coins pays. Andrew 
Henry, of Idaho, was paid $900 for 
ahalf dollar, receivedin change. A val- 
uable old coin may come into your pos- 
session or you may have one now and 
not know it. Post yourself. 


HUGE PREMIUMS for 
OLD STAMPS 


Some old stamps bring big premiums. 
An old 10c stamp, found in an old bas- 
ket, was recently sold for $10,000, 
There may be valuablestamps on some 
of your old letters. It will pay you to 
know how to recognize them. 


Let Me Send You My Big 
illustrated Coin Folder — 
it will open your eyes! 


Use the Coupon Below 


Send the coupon below and 4 cents for 
my Large Illustrated Coin and Stamp 
Folder and further particulars’. 
WRITE TODAY for this eye-opening, 
valuable wealth of information on the 
profits that have been made from old 
money. No obligation on your part. 
You have nothing to lose— everything 
togain. It may mean much profit to you. 


Largest Rare Coin Company in the U. S. A. 


Copyright 
1937. 


aid for certain old cents, nickels, dimes, 
ay $50.00 for 1913 


iberty Head nickels (not buffalo), $100.00 for 1894 dimes 


ey 2 


Mint), $8.00 for 1853 quarters (no arrows), $10.00 


for 1866 quarters (no motto), $200.00 each for 1884 and 


1885 Silver Trade Dollars, etc. etc. 


$200 FOR A PENNY 


I paid Julian D. Martin $200.00 for 
one old Copper Cent of the year 
1793. There are numerous other 
Cents worth large sums in every- 
day circulation, 


$50 FOR A NICKEL 


As proof that coins do not have 
to beold to be valuable, James 
House, Mobile, Ala., received 
$50.00 from me for a 1913 Lib- 
erty Head Nickel (not buffalo). 
This coin is just one of many 
thousands of premium piecesfor 
which I am looking. 


$100 FOR A DIME 


Another comparatively recent 
coin for whichI will pay a big 
premium is the 1894 “S"" Mint 
Dime. I offer $100 for any of these 
coins sent me in good condition, 


$150 for a QUARTER 


There are many Quarters 
worth large sums, For in- 
stance, I offer $150 for 1827 
Quarters. There are Quar- 
ters of other years for which 
I will pay up to $100, 


$400 FOR A HALF_2a—> 
DOLLAR ’ 


There area great number of 
Half Dollars of many differ- 
ent years Iam seeking and 
for which I will pay large 
sums, I paid Mrs. Dowty of 
Texas, $400.00 for just one 
Half Dollar. 


$1,000 FOR ONE 
DOLLAR 


There are many Silver Dol- 
lars for which I am look- 
ing. There are Silver dol- 
lars of different years 
that command big prices. 
Forexample,Mr.Manning 
of N. Y. was paid $2500.00 
for just one sing!e dollar. 


Established 36 Years. 


| Have Been Buying OLD MONEY for 36 Years 
Any bank in Fort Worth or Dun & Bradstreets will 
testify as to my responsibility. My volume of busi- 
ness, built on fair and prompt dealings for 36 years, 
is such that I own and occupy my own building de- 
voted to my coin business. You will find every repre- 
sentation I make to be true and not exaggerated. It 
will pay you to do business with me. 


7) Ga | ee re 


117 Mehl Building FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 





